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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 381, 1879, 





THE MESSENGER BEE. 
By MRS. E. B. STODDARD. 


A see flew in at my window, 
And soon flew out again. 

I said, as I pined in the shadow, % 
*¢ He visits no house of pain.” 


A bee without hive or honey, 
Of the fields a citizen free, 

Dead leaves, or a flower-strewn pathway, 
Came with a lesson to me. 


My thoughts. flew out of the window, 
Following far away 

A web in the air that was woven 
Of invisible threads of gray, 


Till we came to familiar pastures, 
Where clover and butiercups spread, 

Dog-roses, the bell-wort, strawberries : 
How long had my youth been dead? 


I recognized there my childhood, 
As soulless as this wild bee, 
When into the world I wandered, 
Holding youth, my all, in fee. 


Now youth and its visions have vanished, 
There comes this wandering bee, 

So soulless he knows not who sent him 
To return a soul to me! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, AucGustT 31, 1872. 





@@ Wit the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Sixth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 


page Supplements to the subscribers to 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 





Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced a NEW NOVEL é6y CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

ter New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HaRPER’s MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 





1G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
choice variety of Bridal Dresses and Coiffures ; 
Ladies and Children’s Fall Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Peasant Waists ; Portfolios ; 
Footstools; Work-Stands; Work Bags and 
Boxes; Pen-Wipers ; Florentine Guipure Bor- 
ders; Medallions, etc. ; together with a rich as- 
sortment of Tapestry Designs, and attractive lit- 
erary and pictorial features. 





STORY-TELLING. 


ERHAPS the world never was so flooded 

with any thing since the days of the 
Deluge as it is at the present day with the 
article technically called Fiction. 

There is the three-volumed novel and the 
condensed novel; the bread-and-butter nov- 
el and the pistol-and-coffee novel ; the novel 
on stilts and the novel in the gutter; the 
reformatory, the pious, and the CHARLES 
READE novel; and in addition to all this 
répertoire there is the weekly press playing 
arithmetical changes on the passions with its 
myriads of short stories. 

Beginning with a willingness to be en- 
tertained, as our ancestors did, by what 
amounted to a charming gossip concerning 
our neighbors—the true province of the old- 
fashioned novel; fairly whirled out of one’s 
own identity, our mothers and fathers 
were, with A Epc Scott novels; hi- 
bernating but lately ourselves in the bien- 
nial periods between the novels of THack- 
ERAY and DICKENS, the appetite has grown 
by what it fed upon, and we* have become 
insatiate and omnivorous; and for the one 
bonne bouche whose flavor lingers on the pal- 
ate and in the memory, as that of the roast 
goose did with HawTHORNE’s custom-house 
officer, we rise, how many times, with only 
a bitter taste of nothingness in our mouths! 

For such disappointment there is a class 
of persons largely responsible: persons av- 
eraging in mediocrity, but with a certain 


aptitude in the matter of stringing words 
together, which, if not & cacoethes scribendi, is 
at any rate an itch for fame or for money— 
the pen being in such hands only an instru- 
ment more genteel and full as laborious as 
the sewing-machine. To these persons it 
probably never occurs that story-telling is a 
gift as separate as picture-painting, or mod- 
eling, or improvising, and that, unpossessed 
of it, their efforts are little better than a 
fraud upon the reader. Nor have they ever 
seemed. to think that a story is not some- 
thing to be built up by slow mechanical 
*construction, but, if genuine, is crystallized 
and evolved at once in the maker’s brain as 
perfect as a star. On the contrary, they 
seem to regard this field of literature as the 
mere opportunity for a livelihood at slop- 
work. 

We are led to these remarks by notice of 
how few really satisfactory short stories are 
produced in the present day. Indeed, they 
have always been few, though never more so 
than now, when their readers are numbered 
by multitudes, and for no other reason than 
that persons of genius so seldom write them. 
We no longer expect such wonderful tales 
as those of Undine’s creator, as those with 
which Por used to thrill his generation, or 
with which HawTHORNE led his readers into 
the land of shadows. It is said to be a law 
that the demand of the public taste produces 
the material for its own entertainment; and 
yet it may be that it is these very writers 
of mediocrity who, by means of work from 
which they should have recoiled as from the 
profane intrusion upon mysteries to which 
they had no right, have brought about this 
debasement of the public taste, till it is en- 
tirely satisfied with the day of small things. 

We are a sensational people, leading sen- 
sational lives, requiring, to be sure, a sensa- 
tional literature—a literature whose fiction 
shall be something a little more startling 
than the events of our daily experience ; 
for those marching to the sound of the 
trumpet and all-inspiring music are not like- 
ly to hear the whistle of a penny pipe. It 
requires a power quite above mediocrity to 
give us this, and at the same time to com- 
bine with it enough of close observation of 
nature, of facts, and of people to suffuse the 
whole with such vraisemblance that our sense 
of possibility shall not be shocked for an in- 
stant. 

It is true that much attention to narrow 
detail is impossible on a smaller canvas than 
the novel in three volumes affords; but the 
writer of genius does not need to descend to 
such minuteness: the same stroke that tells 
with finishing force upon his characters and 
plot indicates every thing else, and indica- 
tion is all he uses. With him some sharp- 
shooting word fitly in its place is more ef- 
fective than whole columns of description 
and explanation with another. 

We once heard an actress, distinguished 
in both hemispheres, declare that on the 
stage exaggeration, so far from being cen- 
surable, was the life of dramatic representa- 
tion; that the time, place, characteristics, 
intervals of the play were all on such a 
compressed and concentrated scale, and the 
size of stage and auditorium usually so vast, 
that only the most heightened gesture; gait, 
attitude, and facial expression would com- 
pare with the scenery, and animate a part 
with either spirit or intelligence; that act- 
ing itself, in short, was like sculpture, in 
which all things strong and male are pre- 
sented, if not in the colossal, at least in a 
size larger than life, and all contrary things 
with a corresponding diminution toward 
delicacy. And we fancy that the same 
truth underlies the secret of the short story, 
which should, in the end, be looked at as 
the three-volumed novel, with every tang 
and relish still in it, but boiled down to an 
emphatic pungency. 

We think the great writers of fiction have 
always appreciated these ideas; and al- 
though it has been said—and the saying is 
frequently repeated—that no good composer 
of the long story ever wrote a good short 
one, we not only have at home the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter’ and of “The Artist 
of the Beautiful” to disprove the statement, 
but abroad, together with many others of less 
note, BULWER, whose story of the “ Haunted 
House”—with the ghostly foot-prints falling 
on the ooze before the narrator—is unri- 
valed in its own way; and DICKENS, whose 
little tale of the two lovers of the Holly- 
tree Inn is pure perfection. Indeed, we 
can not recall an instance of a fine short 
story whose workmanship has not been suc- 
cessful through the judicious use of strength 
rather than from the sparing hand of weak- 
ness. From all which we draw the conclu- 
sion that it takes the same power to shape 
a rose that it takes to shape a star; and that 
if these principles were properly apprehend- 
ed, mediocrity would abandon the pen for 
some less ambitious weapon in the great 
fight against the world ; while, receiving due 
recognition, flashes of genius would once 
more illumine the world of minor fiction, 





now darkened with a cloud of balderdash. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Pot of Golv. 


Y DEAR HARRY,—In the earlier days 
of our journey, when its present stage 
seems endless and wonders are not marvel- 
ous, the older travelers tell us, as we look at 
the rainbow, that if we will dig at its base 
we shall find a pot of gold. How often, 
when after summer showers I used to watch 
the beautiful bow, I have wondered whether 
I could not reach the wood, or get just over 
the crest of the hill where the base of it evi- 
dently was, and find that most golden gold! 
I never knew a boy who tried, but I know 
men and women who are trying to find it all 
the time. They see always the bow of hope 
spanning their lives, and they dig zealously 
for the treasure. Philomel sits in his room, 
or walks over the fields and through the 
glens. He is conscious of his talent and of 
his accomplishment. Sweet songs sing them- 
selves in his mind, which he warbles for the 
delight of the world, sure that it will listen 
and rejoice. His name will be a welconie 
sound, and men will be glad that he has 
lived. The whole firmament glows and glit- 
ters to his eye with the splendor of a uni- 
versal rainbow, and at its base the pot of 
gold is fame. 

I watch him at his task. He is hastening 
to reach the end of the bow. His face is 
lighted with joy and expectation. He treads 
on air, and pities those who are not off upon 
aquest like his. “’Tis there!” he says; “ just 
behind that rock, just beyond the stream, 
just over the hedge. How inspiring this 
morning air! How perfect this dewy land- 
scape! And the dew is but drops from my 
rainbow, and how huge my pot of gold will 
be!” At noon he is still blithely running 
on. “’Tis there!” he says; “just up the hill, 
just over the ridge, just under the summit. 
How soft and bright the day! To tell you 
the truth, ’tis my rainbow that sheds this 
delicious warmth, and my pot of gold which 
I am just about to find glows with the gath- 
ered brightness of a hundred summers.” Sun- 
set throws Philomel’s long figure eastward, 
still eager, still pursuing. His hair is white, 
and his cheek furrowed. ~ But still, “’Tis 
there!” he cries; “just over the deep calm 
river. The colors of my arch are fading, but 
tis only because I am just on the edge of 
its base, where I shall find the pot of gold, 
the most precious treasure in the world.” 
Philomel returns no more. Has he found 
the gold, and gone away over the sea to 
be a prince in far countries ? 

Or it is Romeo who has seen Juliet, and 
the earth is at once spanned with promise 
and the heaven is full of glory. ~ I do not 
mean Romeo in velvet doublet and cap with 
a fine feather, but Romeo whom we all know 
in commonplace coat and trowsers—Romeo 
in the counting-room, or college, or work- 
shop, or grocery; the same Romeo that 
Shakespeare knew, but in another time and 
dress. And oh! what an enormous pot of 
gold at the foot of his rainbow, and how 
bravely he digs for it! Next week he will 
be married. He will begin housekeeping 
with all the virtues and the graces. Hard 
looks, harsh words, misunderstandings, dis- 
appointments, will be no more possible than 
broken china or torn napkins. How clear 
the coffee will always be! How done to a 
juicy turn the Sunday sirloin! And oh! 
what a perpetual vision of delight Juliet in 
a perfect cap descending to breakfast! All 
is sweetness and courtesy and felicity. There 
never was such a pot of gold as lies hidden 
at the foot of Romeo’s rainbow. 

I have seen him sometimes after the happy 
day, even some years after it. There had 
been some mistake, probably, as to the pre- 
cise point where the foot of the rainbow lay ; 
for I have seen something like a broken cup, 
or a pitcher not of perfect grace, or a darned 
rent in the table-cloth, or even a slight spot 
upon Juliet’s morning dress, and I think that 
I have heard a sound rather of quarreling 
children than of chanting cherubs, and even 
words not like the dripping drops of Hybla, 
but sharp and crisp and leaving a sting. 
The foot of the rainbow had moved on a 
little. That pot of the gold of unclouded 
happiness Romeo was very sure was there, 
but it was not in the precise spot that he had 
supposed. It was a step in advance only, 
just at the point where his boys would reach 
maturity, and the morning vapors and clouds 
would be swallowed up in clear noontide 
splendor. Indeed, the promise of Romeo’s 
boys was so brilliant that I have sometimes 
thought the day of their justification of his 


faith and expectation seemed to him even. 


more full of felicity than that of his marriage. 

Time surely brings all the days, and this 
one with the rest. But I have observed 
that it did not always—did it ever ?—bring 
what Romeo had foreseen. Somehow the 
foot of the rainbow had slipped again. It 
was as bright as ever, but it was not exact- 
ly in that spot. The boy so cherished, so 
beloved, so trusted—the boy of genius and 
of grace, who should be the Orpheus of his 
world and move its very stones and blocks 





with his witching music, was gone. He had 
utterly vanished, or he was lost in a feeble 
figure, wasted with self-indulgence and ex. 
cess. The grave Romeo has said to me when 
I met him, “That pot of gold is there, but I 
made a mistake in the point where the rain- 
bow touched the ground. ’Tis a little be- 
yond. I half think sometimes that it is in 
the air, not on the earth.” And I observe 
that his eyes are raised, and that he seems to 
see the end of his rainbow above. 

But Mercury is also bent upon that pot of 
gold, and the agile fellow seems, as it were 
to rush in every direction at once to secure 
it.. I go down to Wall Street to draw my 
slender dividend, and to consult gravely 
about its investment, as if I were one of the 
Medici. Mercury is always there, and al- 
ways knows a hundred of the most excel- 
lent, the surest opportunities, calculated to 
a nicety upon the doctrine of chances, he 
assures me. He wishes that he had a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to spare, that he might 
quadruple them in a year. There never was 
such an opening, and I should be unpardon- 
able if I did not seize it. But I observe that 
Mercury not only has not the hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but seems never to have the 
one dollar to spare. There never was a man 
so surrounded with unprecedented chances 
to make money, and to double and quadru- 
ple any amount, who made so little. I ob- 
serve, too, that every time I go down town 
he is in a new office, and the unprecedented 
opportunity is entirely different. If I ask 
him about that of last month, which was ab- 
solutely unequaled, I discover that some- 
how—by the oddest luck—nobody knows 
how—the whole world was confounded. 
“In fact,” he says, “not to be vulgar, the 
bottom of the whole thing suddenly fell out 
in the most inexplicable manner, and you 
made a wonderful escape. But this, now, 
this chance of first mortgage bonds upon the 
moon, cr these shares in the Milky Way, 
really offer such inducements that I expect 
they will all be taken up before to-morrow 


morning.” 


They are the very words, the same spirit, 
the same faith, with which he urged the 
bottomless bonds last month. Remarkable 
man, he does it continually. Every morning 
at nine o’clock he begins, and if you could 
see the pinched poverty of his household 
you would wonder and wonder. The rain- 
bow of his cheerful confidence never fades, 
and he is as sure of that enormous pot of gold 
at its foot as if he had it in his hands. In 
the drawers of his little pine table at home 
he keeps plans of the town house and coun- 
try house that he means to build, and he 
has such an eye for horses and carriages that 
you would think that he owned Bucephalus 
and Eclipse, with a stud of their peers, and 
housed them all in mother-of-pearl stalls. 
He is so happily sure of the rainbow gold 
that he seems entirely unconscious that his 
life is a Barmecide feast—and not even that, 
for it is not the form of something splendid 
but squalid. He has said a thousand times, 
in the most cheerful way, that the foot of 
the rainbow is not where he supposed, but 
that he has now ascertained the exact spot, 
and he will proceed to dig for the gold forth- 
with. ; 

It is a happy faith. And, my dear Harty, 
do we not all share it in some degree? Is 
any thing else the secret of cheerfulness? 
Could we live if we did not believe in the 
pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow? The 
rainbow, what is it but illuminated drops of 
water high over us in'the air? It is the 
bow of promise, says the preacher, set in the 
sky. But we can not touch it. Romeo can 
not drape his Juliet in that liquid splen- 
dor, nor Mercury skim down its slope to the 
gold in which he believes. But if in the 
storm and darkness through which so often 
we travel there were no vision of glory 
hanging over us, although intangible—if, 
when Romeo finds that there are thorns and 
crosses in that boundless felicity which he 
foresaw—if, when his fond anticipation lies 
in ruins around him, hope also died in his 
heart, what fate so miserable as his, what 
power so cruel as that which would have 
imposed it! But even in the depth of thé 
Valley of the Shadow he looks up through 
the thick gloom, and lo! the rainbow span- 
ning the abyss, and he smiles to think that 
there is a sun beyond the clouds, a sun fixed, 
eternal, glorious. : 

Is that sun, perhaps, the pot of gold which 
tradition tells us is hidden at the rainbows 
foot? Is that gold not a metal, nor the pot 
a casket, but a heavenly confidence? Is 
the foot of the rainbow not beyond the hill, 
or in the distant wood, or far over the stream, 
because it is every where? Is the man 
who in the hard circumstances of his life is 
serene and full of faith that somewhere, 
somehow, the inexplicable shall be clear 
and he be satisfied—who. though he ae 
does not break, and amidst all wreck = 
confusion bears a steady soul—who, as ol 
George Herbert truly says, ‘ 

“Like seasoned timber, never gives”— 
is he, perhaps, the man who has found the 
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gold at the foot of the rainbow? I really 
believe it; and I think also that only they 
who have found that gold have the most 

rfect manners upon our journey. When 
I see any fellow-traveler who is charitable 
and gentle, both firm and kind, not easily 
believing ill, and always interpreting char- 
acter and conduct with generosity, helping 
the weak, and sitting at meat with publi- 
cans and sinners, I think, reverently, with 
old Dekkar, of 

“The first true gentleman that ever breathed,” 


and know that my fellow-traveler has fol- 
lowed the rainbow and found the pot of 
gold. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK. FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


HE new bonnets are of eccentric and inde- 
scribable shapes. Frames are not larger 
than those of last season, but they are so elabo- 
rately trimmed that they appear large. The front 
is a rolled coronet, the head piece is broad, and 
the crown is high and tapering, with a tendency 
toward a round top. The trimming is massed 
behind, leaving the front almost bare; the bon- 
net is worn quite back on the head, and the whole 
effect is high and slender. 


VELVET, FELT, ETC. 


Velvet is the material most used for the bon- 
net proper. Royale and turquoise silks are fre- 
quently combined with velvet, and are much used 
for trimming. There is a large importation of 
felt bonnets. They are in all the new colors, 
sage green, réséda, and bronze. 


SHADES AND CONTRASTS. 


Shaded bonnets differ from those of last win- 
ter by being made of two widely different shades 
ofa color, such as very light and very dark blue, 
instead of having two or three shades that near- 
ly approach each other. Contrasting colors ap- 
pear on many of the handsomest bonnets. The 
fashionable réséda, or mignonette, a greenish- 
gray tint, is found to contrast favorably with 
almost any color, hence there are bonnets of 
réséda velvet with faille facings, and feathers of 
blue, rose, or green. Ciel blue is associated with 
various dark colors. Sage green, bronze, and 
peacock colors are handsome when shaded, but 
are also often seen in contrasts. Cremorne, a 
new shade called after the great racer, is a faint 
reddish-brown. Gris souris is mouse-color. 
Carmelite, a new reddish plum-color, contrasts 
handsomely with blue and green. Bright red, 
such as scarlet and cherry, is scarcely seen any 
more, and there is very little of the dull sultan 
and Corinth reds. Few black bonnets are shown, 
and there is a persistent effort to bring them into 
disfavor; but we predict that they will be im- 
ported later in the season, and will remain the 
standard favorites. 


WATERED AND GLACE RIBBONS. 


Watered ribbons are largely imported, and will 
probably be very commonly worn. A glacé rib- 
bon shows the new contrasts prettily by having 
the warp of one color and the woof of another. 
Gros faille ribbon, soft, and very richly repped, 
will remain the first choice with people of taste, 
notwithstanding the introduction of novelties. 
All bonnets have long strings to tie under the 
chin, and also many loops, knots, and bows of 
ribbon. The widths marked Nos, 16 and 20 are 
most used for strings. 


JET ORNAMENTS. 


Jet trimmings will be the most conspicuous 
feature of winter bonnets. They are seen on 
nearly all the importations, both of colored and 
black bonnets, but are especially well used to 
light up black velvet. The variety and novelty 
of these bead ornaments are most pleasing. They 
are not massive balls and blocks and buckles of 
jet, but are small, fine, round beads strung on 
wire in light and fanciful designs that have the 
eflect of embroidery. The bandeau is the fa- 
vorite jet ornament. Instead of heavy-looking 
squares, bandeaux are now made with medallions 
of tiny beads, with festooned links between, or 
else they are formed of vine leaves and flowers ; 
there are also jet pieces wrought in lattice de- 
signs to cover the entire front of the bonnet. A 
pretty novelty is the jet scarf, a flexible ribbon 
of fine beads with tasseled ends, worn tied in a 
bow on the side of the bonnet. A fringe of jet 
will fall over the forehead from under a coronet. 
Ostrich tips, as flexible as the natural feather, 
small pointed wings, and aigrettes are made of 
fine, glossy beads, there are also butterflies, 
bows, and tiny quivering sprays. 


MODE OF TRIMMING. 


The material is laid plainly on the frame, 
showing its unique outline. This is the rule, 
though occasionally very bold fronts are relieved 
by soft, puffed crowns. Narrow overlapping 
folds of uncut velvet, faille, or turquoise trim 
the front of the bonnet. A pointed half-hand- 
kerchief of velvet, edged with lace, droops on the 
front from the crown, and a jet bandeau passes 
across the head piece, One or two short ostrich 
tips extend upward from the left side, and a 
quantity of loops of ribbon and long ends cover 
the back and hang over the crown. Lace stream- 
ers and long sprays of leaves also droop on the 
chignon. Few bonnets have face trimming, but 
a slight ruche of tulle, black lace, or else of col- 
ored turquoise quilling, is very becoming. Strings 
are over a yard long. Facings of a light shade 
of blue, rose, or fawn appear on black and dark 
velvets, For instance, long loops of velvet, 
pendent behind, are lined with light-colored 








faille. Tiny scarfs of colored turquoise silk 
are drawn through the openings of jet bandeaux. 
The Alsacian bow is again seen on many im- 
ported bonnets. Great quantities of thread lace 
are used, making the bonnets very expensive. 


ROUND HATS. 


New round hats have very narrow brims and 
high tapering crowns approaching sugar-loaf 
shape. The Revere hat has its modicum of brim 
turned downward, while its rival, the Mont 
Blanc, with still higher sloping crown, has a 
closely rolled brim in turban fashion. These 
hats are brought out in black and white English 
straw and in felt. Two or three bands of black 
watered ribbon are folded around the high 
crowns, the brim is faced with velvet, a jet orna- 
ment is directly in front, and long loops of rib- 
bon, with perhaps an ostrich feather, droop 
behind. Sometimes short tips are arranged to 
soften the sharp effect of the crown. Single 
ostrich tips are in two and often four colors. 
One half the length of the feather is blue, the 
other half gray; while other plumes are mingled 
bronze, rose, réséda, and blue. ‘The only origi- 
nal idea in trimming is the manner of arranging 
wings. These are no longer inverted and perked 
up saucily, but are allowed to droop in the way 
natural when the bird is at rest. Some very 
fanciful gypsy hats are shown with brims scooped 
in front and back. ‘They are of black velvet, 
with pale blue facings under the brim, 


FIGURED DRESS GOODS. 


Figured goods are conspicuous among fall im- 
portations for suits. The richest fabrics brought 
to the country are covered with arabesques and 
damask figures of the same, or a lighter tint 
than the ground. These show what is called 
fagonné goods—that is, with the figure wrought 
by the loom; broché goods, with a design like 
embroidery done by separate bobbins ; and rayé 
figures, damask wrought in stripes. —- 

Sicilienne, a repped fabric of silk and fine 
wool, introduced last year, is again brought out 
in the quaint bronze, réséda, and peacock colors, 
but is too costly ever to become common. It is 
intended for polonaises of street suits, and is also 
in pale tints for evening over dresses. Plain Si- 
cilienne is shown, and also Sicilienne faconné, 
overwrought with arabesques and ifttricate tra- 
cery. Another novelty is Sicilienne crape, with 
the ground crinkled like China crape, and partly 
covered with damask figures wrought in lighter 
shades. 

A soft, rich, antique-looking silk, called gros 
d’Ecosse, is imported in the dark stylish colors 
for suits. This also shows heavy damask figures, 


EVENING SILKS. 


Plain faille and broéaded silks are shown for 
evening. Pale illusory tints are found among 
those intended for full evening dress, while those 
for dinner and carriage costumes are deeper 
toned. India sky is a faint blue that requires 
gas-light to develop it; another deceptive tint 
that appears white by day deepens into buff 
under artificial light, and is called illusion; 
faded-rose has the faintest blush possible; brou- 
illard, or fog-color, is a mist-like gray, and Azof 
has even less color than Nile green. Among 
deeper tones are the aquatic colors, such as Nep- 
tune, gray with blue tinges; Rhone green and 
Rhone blue, combinations of the two colors. 
Next are the bronzes, such as Hindostan, a 
yellow bronze; St. Domingo, bronze with red 
hues; and Bengal, with greenish cast. 

Two colors appear in elaborate evening dresses, 
and these are of original and quaint contrasts. 
Peacock and yellow bronze are worn together, 
réséda and olive, India blue and rose, and marine 
blue with the palest ciel. 


POMPADOUR SILKS. 


Notwithstanding assertions to the contrary, 
we are assured by a leading dry-goods mer- 
chant that the Dolly Varden dress is not tabooed 
abroad. The idea of reviving this costume orig- 
inated in England, and has only lately come into 
favor in France. It appeared in Paris under the 
name of Pompadour and Watteau costumes, and 
is now fashionably and tastefully worn there. 
Consequently the richest goods manufactured 
in Lyons for the fall and winter repeat this 
fancy, and fine failles, satins, and velvets worth 
$15 a yard are now being imported in brocaded 
and damask figures. These are used in France 
for féte dresses, and will appear this winter as 
parts of evening costumes. ° 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. WorTHINGTON & SMITH; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tar.or. 





‘Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Brown Sick anp Ecru Batiste 
Dress. The skirt and low-necked under-waist 
of this suit are of brown silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle eight inches wide, which 
is gathered so that it forms a heading an inch 
and three-quarters wide. The polonaise is made 
of écru batiste, and is trimmed with folds and 
with ruffles of the material worked in English 
embroidery. The pattern of the polonaise will 
be given in the next Supplement, No. II., Figs. 
97, 9>-12. Cravat bow of brown gros grain 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Ficurep Foutarp Dress. ‘This 
dress is made of white foulard, with bouquets of 
colored wild flowers; the demi-trained skirt is 
untrimmed. A fichu of pleated Swiss muslin is 
worn over the heart-shaped waist. The pattern 
of the waist will be given in the next Supplement, 
No. III., Figs. 14-16, the neck of the waist 
being cut heart-shape according to the straight 
line on Fig. 14, Supplement. The wide rufile is 








sewed to the sleeve; side-pleated Swiss muslin 
under-sleeves. A bow of rose-colored silk rib- 
bon is worn in front and in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Gros Grain anp Burr 
Foutarp Dress. The skirt of this suit is 
made of black gros grain, and is trimmed with 
two, kilt-pleated ruffles, each six inches wide. 
The polonaise is of buff foulard with black dots, 
and the trimming consists of rolls of plain fou- 
lard. The pattern of the polonaise will be given in 
No. II., Figs. 92, 9°—12, of the next Supplement. 
Pay no attention to the X’s and @’s on Fig. 10. 
To drape the polonaise fasten one end of a band 
eight inches long to the point marked ; on Fig. 
10, and the other end to the bottom of the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS 
otp. Dress with square-necked peasant waist 
of blue cashmere, trimmed with ruches of the 
material; tucked white cambric blouse. The 
latter may be cut from Figs. 45-57, No. XVIL., 
of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 32, Vol. 
V. Scotch plaid ribbon sash. 

Fig. 5.—PLain anv StrireD BaréceE Dress. 
The skirt, with deep kilt-pleated flounce, is of 
violet barége, and the over-skirt and heart-shaped 
waist are of white and violet striped barége, 
trimmed with ruffles and folds of the same. The 
waist pattern is given by Figs. 14-16, No. III., 
of the next Supplement, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 12, No. Il., of the same Supplement. 
Sash of violet silk ribbon. Florentine straw round 
hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and wild 
roses, 








PERSONAL. 

MapaME Manig Nyon, the last representative 
of the oldest-established book-selling firm in 
Paris, has just died at the age of eighty-five. 
She was a descendant of GuitLauMEe Nyon, 
who set up business as a bookseller as far 
back as 1580. She carried on business in the 
— house where the family had resided since 


—The wives of great musical composers seem 
to be very unmusical. Madame OFFENBACH de- 
tests music; Madame VERDI never goes to the 
opera; Madame Gounop is a devout member of 
the church, and thinks her husband did very 
wrong to compose any thing for the stage. 

—There still lives in England a clergyman 
named CHEESE, who, more than forty years ago, 
had as pupils two young men named TaTE and 
Mannina. The former is now primate of the 
Church of England ; the latter is the famous 


| Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. 


—Madame Lucca seems to be the especial fa- 
vorite of royalty. On the 4th inst., when she 
went to say good-by to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, the princess presented her with 
a splendid turquoise ring and her own portrait, 
with her autograph, ‘“‘ ALEXANDRA,”’’ at the bot- 
tom. On the previous day Madame Lucca was 
invited to a party given by NaPoLEon and Ev- 
GENIE at Chiselhurst, and on the following day 
left for Vienna. 

—It is thought that the Rev. Caar.es Krnos- 
LEY will succeed the late Rev. Dr. NorMAN 
MACLEOD as editor of Good Words, 

—NATHANIEL ROTHSCHILD, the eldest son of 
Baron JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, is at work upon 
ahistory of his family from its rise in 1806 to the 
downfall of the Emperor NapPoteon III. It will 
contain a number of unpublished letters from 
NAPOLEON I. and other eminent men during the 
last sixty years. 

—See what it is to discover a discoverer! 
STaNnLEY has been invited to dine with Lady 
FRANKLIN, to breakfast with the Duchess of Ar- 
gyle, and to become the guest of the Mayor of 
en during the session of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

—The Archduke CuaRLEs, brother of the Em- 

eror of Austria, is soon to be married to the 

rincess Maria, youngest daughter of King 
FrerprnanD II. She is only seventeen. 

—The French Prince Imperial has obtained 
permission of the Queen to become a student 
of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

—Professor LEcHLER, of Leipsic, has nearly 
completed a life of WYCLIFFE, in which much 
additional light is thrown upon the relations of 
WYcLiFFE with Huss and the Bohemian reform- 


ers. 

—General T. Thumb went a-sailing the other 
day at Bridgeport. He was uncertain whether 
the centre-board should be hauled to the mast- 
head or thrown overboard. In attempting the 
latter he tipped the boat, and was ‘‘landed”’ in 
water up to his knees—about 3} inches. The 
old salt warped his punt into dock, and merrily 
went home to dry. 

—The Sultan has sent to the ex-Empress Ev- 
GENIE a magnificent sapphire surrounded b 
large brilliants. The jewel is valued at’$15,000. 

—Lord WENTWoRTH, who has just “warned 
London that he is not responsible for the debts 
of his wife, is the son of Lord Byron’s daughter, 
Apa, from whom he inherits the barony of 
Wentworth. 

—Among the ladies noticeable at Saratoga is 
Mrs. General JoHN H. Moraan, widow of the 
famous raider, and one of the most opulent as 
well as one of the most agreeable ladies at that 
quiet summer resort. 

—A French countess is devoting money and 
part of her eighty-second year to the restoration 
of the crumbling tomb of HéLoisE and ABELARD, 
in Pére la Chaise. 

—PasQuaL CrUz, aged ninety-five; RAPHAEL 
DvuvELAsS, aged one hundred and six; and I@na- 
cIo SALAZAR, aged one hundred and eleven, 
were recently called on officially, and made a 
note of, by a ‘‘gentlemanly census -taker’’ in 
California. 

—The following undesignedly whimsical con- 
clusion of an oration in Paris over the grave of 
a republican was made by a brother Red: ‘ Citi- 
zen X—— was a true republican, which charac- 
ter he never falsified one instant of his life. He 
died as he lived—he succumbed from indiges- 
tion. 

—It does seem that people are attaining to 
greater longevity as the conveniences and com- 
forts of life are diffused. For instance, there is 
Mrs. DipaMa RANDALL, of Mattapoisett, Massa- 
chusetts, who, on the 14th ult., celebrated her 
ninety-third birthday by a gathering of thirteen 
friends, whose united ages amounted to seven 
hundred and forty years. Mrs. R. was the old- 
est; the next was a young person of eighty-six; 








the youngest an infant of seven. And apropos 


‘of this, we may mention that on the day of our 


writing this paragraph we met, trudging care- 
lessly through Fulton Market, the venerable 
Captain Lanrsusu, who is said to be one hun- 
dred and five. 

—Lady Burperr-Covurts is the first lady 
upon whom has been conferred the honorary 
freedom of the city of London, ‘the honor being 
intended as an acknowledgment of her munifi- 
cent gift of a market to the poor of the East End. 
The names most frequent on the lips of the 
London poor are GEORGE PEABopy and Lady 
BurDETT-CoutTts. 

—Dr. LANAHAN modestly declined the honor 
of a public reception tendered to him by the 
Methodist clergy of Baltimore. In reply to the 
invitation he said it was sufficient for him that 
the action of the last General Conference was 
an ample indorsement of his course, and a vir- 
tual admission of the verity of all his charges 
of knavery and maladministration of the em- 
ployés of the Book Concern. 

—The easy, quiet, home-like way in which 
Mrs. Gore wrote her novels is described by 
Piancue in his “Recollections.” ‘In 1837 
Mrs. GorRE was at Paris writing novels, plays, 
articles for magazines, ete. ‘ When and how do 
you manage it?’ PLancué asked her. ‘I re- 
ceive, as you know,’ she replied, ‘a few friends 
at dinner at five o’clock nearly every evening. 
They leave me at ten or eleven, when I retire to 
my own room and write till seven or eight in 
the morning. I then go to bed till noon, when 
I breakfast, after which I drive out, shop, pay 
visits, and return at four to dress for dinner, 
and as soon as my friendg have departed, go to 
work again all night as before.’ ” 

—Manio is really coming here next season. 
The war affected his assets to such an extent 
that, financially, he ‘“‘ went where the woodbine 
twineth.” His creditors in Italy, where he is 
now residing, refused to let him go to England 
to sing for a little, but the glorious republic 
offers inducements so much greater than those 
of the effete monarchy that hither he will come. 

—General JAMES GRANT WILSON and wife, of 
this city, have been on a visit to the ex-empress 
at Chiselhurst. EvG&nre and Mrs. WILSON are 
both granddaughters of two Scotch kinsmen— 
KIRKPATRICKS of Dumfries-shire. One was a 
British consul in Spain, and the other, the 
American KIRKPATRICK, was Chief Justice of 
New Jersey for nearly twenty-five years. 

—Miss EmILy FaiTsFvtt, well known in the 
literary circles of England, has accepted some 
invitations to visit this republic next autumn, 
and deliver lectures in the principal towns and 
cities. At present she is the editor of the Vic- 
toria Magazine. 

—Mr. WaLT WuHiTMan soared into the re- 
gards of the pundits at Dartmouth, Commence- 
ment. ‘His manner was perfectly nonchalant. 
His voice is wonderfully electric, and his tall fig- 
ure, sunburnt face, and intellectual eyes very 
impressive.” Such is the language of a man of 
Boston. 

—The fashionable world of London, which 
was surprised a few days ago by the information 
that “‘Mr. Cosman,”’ who in 1869-71 performed 
as a pantomimist at various theatres, is no other 
than Viscount Hinton, heir to Earl Pouert, 
are now surprised anew by the fact that Miss 
SMYTHE, comic singer and ballet-dancer, who 
still follows that vocal and nimble calling, is 
Viscountess Hinton, she having married the 
noble ‘“*Cosman’”’ in 1869, and, what is more, 
having given a son and heir to the house of 
PouLetT in 1870. 

—Professor Dante. C. Griman, of Yale Col- 
lege, has accepted the presidency of the Cali- 
fornia State University, one of the most amply 
endowed institutions in the country. The po- 
sition is made comfortable by a salary of $10,000 
a year, gold, a house, and other ‘“‘comforts of a 
happy home.”? They have hit upon an admira- 
ble man for the place. 

—The many friends of Mr. Wrtt1am BLacK- 
MORE in the United States will be pained to 
her of the bereavement he has met with in the 
loss of his wife. Mr. BLackmorg is well known 
in this country as an ethnologist, having devo- 
ted a great deal of time to the subject of Ameri- 
can antiquities, and as having purchased from 
Dr. E. H. Davis, of New York, the magnificent 
collection which served as the foundation of the 
work on the “Antiquities of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,’’ by Messrs. SqureR and Davis, and consti- 
tuted the first volume of the Smithsonian ‘‘Con- 
tributions to Knowledge.’’ This collection was 
offered for sale to the Historical Society of New 
York, which, however, was unwilling or unable 
to pay the price asked—$10,000. Mr. Biack- 
MORE, hearing of this, at once secured the col- 
lection, and made it the basis of an ethnological 
collection, which he gave to the town of Salis- 
bury, in England, placing it in an appropriate 
building, erected at great cost to himself. Since 
then he has, in his various visits to the United 
States on business or pleasure, devoted much 
of his time to the increase of this collection, 
which is now one of the most important muse- 
ums of the kind in Europe. Mr. BLACKMORE 
has always taken especial interest in the North 
American Indians, and during his stay in Wash- 
ington last spring paid great attention to the 
various delegations that visited that city for the 
purpose of seeing their Great Father, the Presi- 
dent. On one occasion he chartered a large 
steamer and took the entire body on an excur- 
sion down the Potomac, accompanied by prom- 
inent citizens of Washington, furnishing a hand- 
some entertainment, which was made the occa- 
sion of much social enjoyment and numerous 
speeches. He had laid out an extended tour 
through the Rocky Mountains for the present 
summer, especially in connection with the ex- 
plorations of Professor HaypEn, and in which 
he was to be accompanied by Mrs. BLACKMORE; 
and they left on their journey some weeks ago, 
with the cordial wishes of their friends for a suc- 
cessful trip. It is, therefore, with great pain 
that we learn of the death of Mrs. BLACKMORE 
on the evening of July 18, of a congestive chill 
brought on by overfatigue and the rapid changes 
of the weather in the Rocky Mountains. She 
had gone by stage from Corinne, on the Union 
Pacific Railway, to Helena, in Montana, and 
started from Helena on the 16th in good health; 
but the long journey to Bozeman was too much 
for her, and before arriving at that place she was 
attacked with a chill, and died in the course of 
thirty-six hours. She was buried on a terrace 
overlooking the Gallatin fork of the Missouri, a 
stone bearing her name marking the spot of her 
interment, 
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ter high there. Lay the shorter side of this part in five box-pleats of equal 
size for the five small pockets, and fasten the pleated edge and the ends to 
the under edge and to the side edges of the back. Sew this part also on the 
back between every two box-pleats. Run four blue cords thirty inches and 
a half long, which are folded double, through the eyelet-holes before de- 
scribed, so as to form loops seven-eighths of an inch long each, through which 
the stick is run; the double cords which extend to the under edge of the bag 
are fastened on the bag underneath the flap, so that they lie between the box- 
pleats. Edge the bag with fringe of blue worsted and gray 
cotton, which is worked in netting, crochet, and knot-work 
(see the following description of Fringe, Fig. 1). To make 
the handle a brass ring an inch and-three-quarters in diame- 
ter is required. Cover this ring with coarse blue cord so that 
double knots are formed, and at the same time work the picots, 
eight inches long, on which the tassels are fastened. ‘This 
coarse cord also forms the outer connection of all the rings, 
and at the same time the foundation of the rings one inch in 
diameter. ‘The latter are covered with finer cord. For each 
of the four bands of the handle lay on this cord at both sides 
of the large middle ring so that the ends hang down evenly. 
An inch and.three-quarters from each point of fastening set 
on a small ring, and cover it together with the foundation 
cord described, using one cord end for one half of each ring, 
and the other.end for the second half. In this manner work several 
small rings for each band (see Fig. 1), so that the rings come an inch 
and three-quarters apart. Fasten the ends of the finer cords under- 
neath the row of knots of the last ring, and loop the ends of the 
coarse cord several times about the stick covered with linen, which 
has first been run 


Shoe Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tis bag is made of pasteboard and gray linen. The trimming consists 
of gray twine, which is sewed on with long button-hole stitches of blue Sax- 
ony wool (see illastration Fig. 2), and crochet fringe of blue Saxony wool and 
gray thread. ‘The upper edge of the bag is set on a piece of thick cane 
twenty-eight inches long, which is covered with gray linen; this stick is 
trimmed on the ends with dark blue worsted balls and blue worsted cords 
and tassels. ‘The handles fastened on the stick for hanging 
up the bag consist of large brass rings which are covered with 
coarse and fine blue worsted cord, and are joined together at 
the same time by means of these cords. From the large mid- 
die ring depend two double cords eight inches long, which 
are tied in a knot as shown by the illustration, and trimmed 
with tassels, To make the bag ee nga esa for ‘Samm 
the back one piece twenty-four inches long and fourteen inches ay QUEL. 
and a half wide, which is sloped off on both ends from the di Vz Vij 
upper toward the under edge, so that the latter measures only os 
sixteen inches. Cover this part on both sides with gray linen 
cut on the bias; but for the flap of the bag cut the double 
layer of linen ten inches and seven-eighths higher on the up- 
per edge than the pasteboard back. This flap is. afterward 
cut out on the under edge as shown by the illustration; the 
upper layer is ornamented in embroidery as shown by the 
full-sized illustration Fig. 2. Along the upper edge of the back sew 
through the double layer of linen, then, close to this row of stitches, 
work eyelet-holes at intervals of four inches and seven-eighths on 
the fiap with button-hole stitches of blue worsted, and ornament 


Fig. 1.—Netrep anp Crocuet FRINGE 


For COVERS, ETC. 


genase 


the eyelet-holes in 
point. Russe with 
similar worsted. 
Through these 
holes run the cords 
which join the 
stick with the bag, 
and which at the 
same time sepa- 
rate the small 
pockets designed 
to hold the shoes, 
For these pockets, 
which are made 
in one piece, cut 
of double gray 
linen on the bias 
one piece forty- 
eight inches long 
and twelve inches 
high. Slope off 
both ends from the upper toward the under edge, 
so that the latter only measures forty-four inches, 
then cut out both sides of this piece toward the 
middle so that it is only eleven inches and a quar- 


Fig, 2.—Emproipery ror SHor Bac.—Fut Size. 


through the loops 
at the upper edge 
of the bag, and 
trimmed on the 
ends with worsted 
balls. Furnish the 
cords with tassels 
of gray cotton | 
headed with balls 
of blue worsted, 
and fasten similar 
tassels on both 
long cords of the 
middle ring. 


Netted_and 
Crochet Fringe 
for trimming 
Covers, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 3, 
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Born fringes are worked with colored zephyr 
worsted,and gray twisted cotton. 

Fig. 1.—Nerttep anv Crocuet Fringe. To 
make this fringe work with double blue zephyr 


Fig. 2.—Nettep anp CrocHet FRINGE 
FOR COVERS, ETC. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING Bep Linen, ETC.—APPLICATION, SATIN St1TcH, AND HaL¥-PoLKA StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
For remainder of Alphabet, see Harper’s Bazar, No. 25, Vol. V. 4 
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worsted on a netting mesh an inch and three-quarters in circumference a foun- 
dation of the requisite length. Draw the foundation thread carefully out of 
the netted knots so that the latter do not become loosened, and work with gray 
cotton 1 sc. (single crochet) on the short loop above each knot. On this round 
crochet with gray cotton also on a foundation of double worsted thread one 
yound of always alternately 3 sc., 2 ch. (chain stitch); with the latter pass over 
2 st. (stitch). For the upper edge of the fringe work one round of crochet bar 
scallops with worsted, always alternately 1 sc. on the middle of every 3 sc. in 
the preceding round, 5 double crochet on the next 2 ch. Finally, fasten every 
three netted stitches together by means of a thread tassel of gray cotton; each 
tassel consists of ten threads 
each three inches and three- 
quarters long, which are laid 
double. 

Fig. 2.—NETTED AND Cro- 
cueTt Frince. ‘To make this 
fringe work with green zephyr 
worsted on a mesh an inch and 
three-quarters in circumference 
a foundation of the requisite 
length, then draw the founda- 
tion thread out of the netted 
knots, and with gray cotton 
work 1 se. (single crochet) on ~ 
the small loop above each knot. 
Onthis round crochet one round 
with worsted as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 3 sc. on the 
next 3 st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 sc. separated 
by 3 ch. (chain stitch) on- the 
following st. ‘Then work with 
a double thread of gray cotton 
6 ch. on each netted st., cut off 
the double thread three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the last 
ch., and draw the end of the 
thread through the loop on the 
needle. 

Ladies’ Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-10. 

Fig. 1.—Porrep Curcnon, 
Curis, AND Rippon Bow. 
The back hair is divided into, 
two parts and combed up over 
crépes, so as to form puffs; the 
ends are arranged in a bow in front. This bow covers the beginning of 

. several curls that fall over the chignon in the back. The curls of the front 
hair are looped about each other as shown by the illustration, and the ends 
are fastened underneath the chignon. In the front and back are several 
short curls. A bow of colored ribbon completes the coiffure. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Purrs, Curis, anD Banpeav. For this coiffure part 
the hair from ear to ear on the sides. Arrange the back hair and the mid- 
dle part of the front hair in puffs over crépes as shown by the illustrations ; 
the short hair in the middle of the front is arranged in curls, and the hair 
at the temples is combed back; the ends are fastened in the back on the 
middle of the chignon, and are covered with a bow of colored silk ribbon. 
Gold bandeau. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Purrs, Curis, Ropes, anp Hicu Coms. For this 
coiffdte first part the hair on the sides from ear to ear, then arfange the 

back hair in puffs 
over crépes as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. In the 
back, underneath 
the chignon, fast- 
en a row of short curls. Part the waved 
front hair first evenly through the middle, 
then divide each half into two parts, and 
comb down the hair nearest the parting in 
the middle so that it rests on the forehead 
(see Fig. 4), comb up the other part of the 
hair, and rope the ends of both parts to- 
gether as shown by the illustration, so 
that they form a twisted diadem ; then ar- 
range them in several short puffs in the 
middle of the front. A tortoise-shell comb 
with a high front is pinned into the hair 
as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Roprep CuicGyNon, 
Curts, Brarps, anD High Comps. For 
this coiffure, which can not be arranged 
without adding false hair, part the hair 
from ear to ear on the sides. ‘The back 
hair is tied in the neck and parted into 
two strands; wind each strand closely 
around a long roll, and then pin up these 
rolls in a chignon, observing Fig. 7. The 
middle part of the front hair is arranged in 
frizzes and puffs; the latter cover the be- 


Fig. 4.—Purrs, Curis, Ropes, anD 
Hicu Coms.—Front.—{See Fig. 5.] 









































Fig. |.—Purrep Cutcnon, Curis, AND 
’ Risson Bow. 






Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 9.—Snorr Cunts, THREE-stRaAND Bratp, 
: AND Comps. 












Fig. 8.—Ro tis, Curis, Brains, AND 
Rison Bow. 
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Fig. 5.—Purrs, Curis, Ropes, AND 
Hicu Coms.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 3.—Porrs, Curts, anD BANDEAU. 


Fries. 1-10.—LADIES’ COiFFURES. 














ginning of a row of short curls, which rest on the forehead as shown by Fig. 6. 
The front hair at both sides, which was hitherto left unnoticed, is now combed 
back, and the ends concealed under the chignon at the top. Fasten a row of 
curls of different lengths underneath the chignon in the neck, and between the 
chignon and front hair set a three-strand braid. ‘This braid is pinned on by 
means of a large tortoise-shell comb. At the left side, behind the ear, are sev- 
eral longer curls. 

Fig. 8.—Ro tts, Curis, Brarps, anp Rrszon Bow. For this coiffure part 
the‘hair from ear to ear on the sides, then part the back hair evenly through 
the middle. Tie each half of the back hair in the neck with a ribbon, and 
wind each of them around a 
long crépe roll. Arrange both 
rolls in a chignon as shown by 
the illustration, fasten the ends 
to the ribbon in the back with 
which each half is tied, and 
cover the ends and ribbons with 
a three-strand braid; the ends 
of the latter are fastened under 
the chignon at the top. Ar- 
range the front hair, which is 
come into halves, in curls of 

ifferent lengths. A ribbon 
bow is set in front, and several 
curls behind each ear, 

Fig. 9.—Suort Courts, 
THREE-STRAND BRAID, AND 
Coms. This coiffure is design- 
ed for short hair only. Part 
the hair from ear to ear on the 
sides, curl all the hair, fasten a 
three-strand braid like a diadem 
between the front and back hair, 
and conceal the ends under the 
curls of the back hair. 
The front hair, which is 
parted in the middle, 
rests on the forehead, 
and the curls are looped 
about each other as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, and pinned down. 
A tortoise-shell comb on 
which a hair-strand is 
wound completes the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 10. — Crmrep 
Cuienon, SHort Curtis, AND THREE-STRAND Bratps. For this coiffure 
part the crimped hair from ear to ear on the sides, then also divide the back 
hair into two parts from ear to ear. Comb up the middle part of the front 
hair and the under part of the back hair over crépes, and comb down the up- 
per part of the back hair. Then tfe the hair combed up and the hair combed 
down together with a ribbon in the middle of the head in the back, and braid 
it in one or two three-strand braids, according to its length and thickness. 
These braids are wound around the head, and the ends are fastened in the 
back. Divide the front hair at the temples into two parts, which are twisted 
about each other as shown by the illustration; cover the ends with a colored 
silk ribbon (see illustration). The short hair in the neck is arranged in sevy- 
eral curls. 


Alphabet for marking Bed Linen, etc.—Application, Satin 
Stitch, and Half- 
polka Stitch Em- 
broidery. 
See illustration on page 572. 
Tins is the remainder 
of the alphabet shown on page 412 of Harper's 
Bazar, No. 25, Vol. V., which also contains 
the description. 


























Fig. 2.—Purrs, Curis, anp BANDEAU. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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UNCHANGING FASHIONS. 


of yews simple robe and outer cloak, rich in 
beauty, immortalized by the genius of Phid- 
ias and Apelles, fashion never changed. ‘The 
dress Homer saw infolding Helen, when she 
eame to him like Evening, 


“Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 


Aspasia wore when she passed to the bath, and 
it served to attire Cleopatra when she beguiled 
Antony. The only modifications it underwent 
were those of texture and woof, of coquettish ZZ 
folding and arrangement. It was as changeless, LE 
otherwise, as the Spaniard’s cloak, the ‘Turk’s E: EZZ 
turban, or the Arab’s robe. It is only.our lux- 

ury,- semi-barbaric, tasteless luxury, that cries 
out for monthly fashions, and grudges if it be not 
satisfied. ‘To change a costume when it once 





Fig. 10.—Crimrep Cuicnon, SHort Curis, 
AND THREE-STRAND Brarbs. 





Fig. 7.—Roprep CuicNnon, Curis, Braips, _ 
* axp Hien Coms.—Back.—(See Fig. 6.) 
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Fig. 6.—Rorgp Cutenon, Curts, Brarps, 
anp Higu Coms.—Front.—(See Fig. 7.]} 
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answers all wants of climate, taste, and common- 
sense is as insane as if a collector were to cut 
his Raphaels and Titians, throw them into 
p common dust-hole, and cover his walls with 
sketches from illustrated papers. This restless- 
ness, therefore, we must assume, is not a mere 
desire of change, begot of wealth and folly, but 
an impatient and disappointed search for perfec- 
tion. If it springs from the latter source, our 
restlessness is noble, our impatience generous 
and worthy of admiration. If derived from the 
former only, it must be allowed by all who re- 
flect to be base, senseless, and contemptible. 








TIME FLIES! 
~ A RONDEAU. 


Trvr flies! The Jaggard lover, absent still, 

Compels thine eyes to rove against their will— 

Roaming from Poetry’s entrancing page, 

To note the clock, whose minutes seem an age, 

So slow the hands revolve before thine eyes— 
Although Time flies! ° 


Thy grief is not because thou must deplore 

Thy favorite opera’s first act is o'er, 

That thou must miss, at its first luscious note, 

The nightingale that dwells in Lucca’s throat— 

Ah, no! ’tis not for this thy tears arise, . 
Because Time flies! 


Alas! to you it seemeth Love's decay 

That he, who swore to love, remains away. 

What are the spells that keep him from thy side? 

What are the clouds that from his vision hide 

(While thou art wasting weary hours in sighs)? 
How fast Time flies! 


Hush! there's a footstep on the outer stair! 
His footfall’s music, and thou know’st the air. 
He comes, he comes—the loiterer too dear! 
Minutes—how flee they now that he is here! 
Farewell, regret! each doubting fancy dies! 

‘ime flies! Time flies! 














ANNETTE’S LOVERS. 


NNETTE was rather an incomprehensible 

young woman, and her love affairs occupied 

a good deal of the attention of the neighbors. 

The sight of a new and unfamiliar horsé hitched 

by the old squire’s gate created almost as much 
excitement as a fire. 

Nearly every spot in the garden and orchard 
and the pretty grove back of the house had been 
consecrated by lovers’ sighs and vows. But 
none of the discarded could find the heart to 
hate her, and her old father doted on her fatu- 
ously, and could never be brought to believe 
that there was a drop of guile in the whole of her 
little body. 

Annette loved every thing on the old farm; 
and when she tripped over the grass fields, and 
patted the cows, and caressed the calves, and 
lavished words of endearment even on the plow- 
horses that poked their heads over the stone 
fence, the effect upon her attendant cavaliers is 
said to have been quite heart-rending. 

The neighbors’ girls could, perhaps, have for- 
given the admiration Annette excited if she had 
tanned and freckled ; but she went dancing about 
bare-headed, with her curls flying and her cheeks 
in a glow; and the more the sun kissed her the 
prettier she grew, while her mates were quite 
tied down to the care of their complexions. 

Martha, the elder daughter of the family, kept 
pretty strict rule in the farm-house. She was 
leaning toward middle age. ‘There was a shade 
of red in her hair, and people described her as a 
capable, energetic, religious woman, who would 
make somebody a good wife. The truth is, 
Martha needed a field wider than home afforded. 
She would have spent herself, and shown any 
amount of devotion and personal forgetfulness, 
in a cause where she could manage and direct ; 
but then the old squire was hopelessly bent on 
humoring Annette, and Annette and her lovers 
appeared to be unmanageable, so that Martha’s 
peculiar talents were in some sense wasted. 

One very lovely day in June Annette sat in a 
window-seat of the shady old stone house. She 
sat with her foot under her, which is a favorite 
position with heroines in moments of unrestraint, 
and was transferring some pretty work to a lace 
collar. Her canary-bird over her head trilled 
out a note or two of his song, a luxuriant bitter- 
sweet vine twined around the window, and 
through it came the odors of new-mown hay and 
roses. Martha was at that moment engaged in 
wy) a conspicuously large patch on a pair of 

er father’s old trowsers. She rather prided 
herself on bringing out a disagreeable, hot piece 
of work on summer afternoons when the weather 
was unusually fine. And indeed Martha was 
given to an oppressive style of usefulness. 

**They say Melville Chase has come home 
from his travels to settle down on the farm his 
uncle bought for him in the neighborhood.” 
Martha suspended operations on the trowsers 
while conveying this piece of information, and 
then she added: ‘‘I hope his money won’t spoil 
him, but most likely it will. Lib Hardy is the 
only girl in the village that knows him, and I 
guess she'll contrive to keep him to herself. At 
any rate, I do hope, for mercy’s sake, he won't 
get to runninghere. Folks talk enough already, 
and I don’t say but what they have occasion. 
This house has been called ministers’ tavern ever 
since I can remember. I don’t mind waiting on 
good men, and cooking for them, and bracing 
them up for their stated services ; but it’s a dif- 
a thing when a pack of your beaux has to 


**I don't ask them to come,” retorted Annette, 
with some spirit, shaking back her curls and 
holding up her silver thimble on the tip of a be- 
witching middle finger. ‘‘ I can’t put up a sign- 
board warning them off the premises, or set the 
dog on when they come to the house of their 
own accord.” 

**You can be more discreet,” returned Mar- 


hope of capturing a persistent fly, ‘‘and not 
make every man you meet think you have fallen 
desperately in love with him at first sight.” 
Martha delivered herself of this in a manner 
which showed that if she had it in her power she 
would do away with such dangerous female se- 
ductions by a penal enactment. 

‘* Oh, Puss!” returned Annette, pathetically ; 
‘* any body to hear you talk would think I was 
a bold girl.” 

‘*T don’t say that,” Martha answered, her 
tone a little softened, ‘‘for you have been too 
well brought up. I’ve toiled over you ever since 
mother died; but I should be sand-blind not to 
know that you never curl your hair or stick in a 
pin without doing it for effect. If you were con- 
scious that you have an immortal soul, you 
wouldn’t be so trifling.” 

‘*T don’t know why we shouldn’t want to'look 
pretty if we have got immortal souls,” retorted 
Annette. ‘‘God wouldn’t have made all the 
flowers ahd beautiful things there are in the 
world if there was any harm in it. But no 
girl ever had to go through what I do, and I 
wouldn’t much care if I was a perfect fright in 
frizzy, brown, pipe-stem curls, with all my teeth 
on pivots: then I could have a little peace of 
my life. And there are Lib Hardy and Jane 
Pearsall, their eyes fairly turning green watch- 
ing to see who comes here. _ I do believe all the 
girls in the neighborhood think they would have 
been well married long ago but for me. I'll tell 
you, as a dead secret, that Charley Ferris de- 
clared to me he wouldn’t marry Jane Pearsall if 
she was the only girl in creation, and now he 
looks at me so pitifully in church. Poor Char- 
ley! I told him he mustn't come here any more. 
I positively forbade it, and put my foot down. 
Oh, Puss, I wish you could have a beau you 
don’t want, and had to manceuvre to keep him 
from proposing, you'd see what torture it is, what 
agony I endure, how I am laid on the rack, 
and you would have a little more charity.” 

It is impossible to conjecture what reply Mar- 
tha would have made to this moving appeal, for 
Deacon Harmon’s wife had come round the 
‘kitchen way,” and now thrust her head, in 
its Shaker bonnet, through the vines of the 
sitting-room window. Mrs. Harmon was not 
dowered with the fatal gift of beauty, but she 
was an excellent, hard-working mother of a 
family. 

‘I’ve just ketched time to run over,”: said 
she, ‘‘and tell you there’s a foreign missionary 
coming to town. He must put up somewhere, 
and husband thought mebbe you’d have an extra 
room. You see, brother Zeph’s wife is over to 
ourhouse. She’s sick, or, at any rate, she thinks 
she is, and it makes her fidgety to have strangers 
round.” 7 

‘*Oh, of course,” returned Martha, sarcas- 
tically, ‘‘we haven’t done our share keeping 
ministers and helping to support the church. 
There’s an adage, ‘Don’t ride a free horse to 
death ;’ but it would seem nobody ever heard of 
it in this community.” 

‘You did take in that last cold porter, I 
know,” said Mrs. Harmon, nothing daunted. 
‘* But just then my little Sim was coming down 
with the chicken-pox, and I didn’t know but it 
might be something bad that was catching. But 
I ought to have told you in the first place that 
Brother Stickney is on the look-out for a wife. 
He’s around collecting a little money for the mis- 
sions ; but he means to carry back a partner with 
him to Inja, and, as they say, kill two birds with 
onestone. His last wife died of the climate. It’s 
pretty apt not to agree with wives, especially if 
they're weakly to begin with. But a missionary 
has got to have one, or else he’s like a cart with 
only one wheel. You see, Brother Stickney is 
fervent in spirit and diligent in business, and his 
business just now is to get a wife. It always 
has seemed to me, Martha, that you ought to go 
on a mission, you'd be so devoted, and would la- 
bor in season and out of season to bring the 
heathen to a sense of sin. Then you have got 
such a wiry constitution. More than half the 
girls round here, I'll venture to say, would go 
into a miasmy so thick you could cut it with a 
knife for the sake of getting married; but they 
hain’t got no backbone, or there’s something or 
vother out of gear. I think you ought to be 
grateful to me for sending the missionary to this 
house.” 

‘*You talk as if I would be led like a lamb to 
the slaughter,” responded Martha, with some 
asperity. ‘‘ And as for the heathen, there’s 
enough of ’em right around home.” 

“Oh, laws, Martha!” laughed Mrs. Harmon, 
‘‘vou’re no lamb. Annette there, with her 
flummerdiddles and furbelows, is the lamb, and 
she frisks around and catches the beaux; but 
you're as good mutton as ever was. And as for 
our bein’ heathens around here, why, we wear 
clothes and go to meetin’ and appear respecta- 
ble; but from all I hear, the unconverted kind 
go pretty much as they was born. I guess, from 
what I know of ‘em, they’re like the Perizzites 
and the Hittites and the Jebusites that the Bible 
speaks of.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Harmon,” cried Annette, in high 
glee, ‘‘ how glad I am you have caught a mis- 
sionary for Martha! My affairs don’t keep her 
busy more than half the time; and it’s such 
a consolation to think that before she’s been a 
month over in India she will have all those im- 
proper little boys and girls in tail coats and pan- 
—s singing, ‘Let dogs delight to bark and 

ite.’ ” bd 


? 


Annette was sitting up in her own window 
when the missionary, a tall, erect, sun-browned 
man, passed under the porch. He glanced up, 
and thought to himself, ‘*‘ What a pretty picture!” 
for the bitter-sweet vine was wreathed about the 
casement, and the young girl had put a rose in 
her hair. The stranger had searching eyes that 


smiled in a still sort of way, and perfect teeth. 





tha, giving her face a savage little slap, in the 


ently sapped the vigor of his frame, although his 
hair was quite gray. 

adge Boyd, a romping girl, who had been 
sowing the leaves of her geography along the 
road on her way home from school, stopped now 
at the gate under the big elm, and called out to 
Annette: 

‘* Have you heard that Lib Hardy is going to 
give a big croquet party for Melville Chase? 
The girls say she don’t mean to ask you. It’s 
real mean of her.” 

**Oh, I shouldn’t go if I was invited,” return- 
ed Annette, pluckily; and then she ran down 
stairs to where her father, a white-haired, dig- 
nified old gentleman, was welcoming his guest. 
The squire introduced Annette as his little 
girl, and kept fast hold of. her hand while he 
talked ; and the stranger’s eyes sought the maid- 
en's face more than once that evening. He was 
pleased to see that she listened with interest to 
his clear, intelligent account of life and things 
on the other side of the planet. Martha, too, 
had her eyes and ears open. Perhaps the thought 
came into her mind that it would not be hard to 
go to the ends of the earth with a man like that. 
When Annette was tucking u, her hair prepara- 
tory to going to bed she callea out rather sleep- 
ily, “‘I say, Puss, if you go on a mission you 
will live in a bungalow and ride in a palanquin, 
or else you will ride in a bungalow and live in a 
palanquin, I don’t know exactly which; but it 
will be jolly either way.” 

Martha's ‘‘ help” took herself out of the kitch- 
en in high dudgeon just at one of those moments 
when she was an absolute necessity. Annette 
did not love work, but she could work, and 
briskly too. She meant to be very industrious 
and self-sacrificing, and give Martha a great 
deal of time to sit down and converse with the 
missionary. But Mr. Stickney was not a man 
to stay put. When he ought to have remained 
on the piazza or in the parlor, whither Martha 
had repaired with her basket of mending, dressed 
in her polka-spot muslin, he seemed seized with 
a desire to roam over the house, and generally 
did roam in the direction whence he heard some 
sound of Annette. . Once he found her in the 
pantry with her sleeves tucked up over a pair of 
rosy elbows, making cottage cheese. Nothing 
could have been prettier. The little minx got 
the minister to be her taster when it came to the 
salting, and gave him some curd in a long-han- 
dled iron spoon, looking almost irresistible as 
she stood on tiptoe to reach up to his grave and 
smiling mouth. Annette flew about from one 
thing to another; but whether she was working 
the sewing- machine, or weeding her verbena 
bed, or tying up the rose vines, it made no dif- 
ference: the minister was not far off. He had 
given her some little idols out of his collection— 
ugly, flat-nosed gods they were, carved from soft 
stone and wood. Annette looked at one of them 
with a kind of wistful interest growing in her 
face. 

**T couldn’t hate such a horrid little black 
thing as this is,” said she, ‘‘if I thought it had 
helped any body, even a poor old heathen. Do 
you think it would be such a dreadful thing to 
pray even to a crooked bit of wood, supposing 
you were in a very great deal of trouble, and 
didn’t know any better ?” 

‘The minister made no direct answer to this 
rather heterodox question, considering that for 
half his life he had been struggling with the sin 
of idol-worship; but an eloquent something ak out 
his lips and eyes seemed to own that there is .n 
idolatry which springs perhaps from original sin, 
and is yet very sweet and intoxicating to the hu- 
man heart. 

‘*So you have been trying your arts on’ the 
minister, a man old enough to be your father,” 
said Martha, a little bitterly, as she met her sis- 
ter in the hall. 

‘*Tt isn’t true!” cried Annette. ‘‘ And I want 
to know if Mr, Stickney isn’t a great big man, 
able to take care of himself? And weren’t you 
flirting with him awfully yourself this morning 
about the number of catechisms sent out last 
year by the board ?” 

Annette rushed up stairs without waiting for 
an answer, and sat alone in the moonlight, feel- 
ing that she was a very unhappy, persecuted girl. 
It was an understood thing that Mr. Stickney 
had come after Martha, and Annette resolved 
that night before she went to sleep that she 
would be very magnanimous, and refrain in the 
future from. giving the missionary a nice word, 
or so much as a smile. 

The next morning a new Biddy was installed 
in the kitchen; so she remained nearly all day 
hived up in her chamber, where she could hear 
the minister pacing back and forth. She did 
not dare to leave her perch, and after a term of 
partial imprisonment began to pine for fresh air. 
Her only alleviation was in the shape of snatches 
of chat with Madge Boyd, who kept her in- 
formed of the progress of preparations for Lib 
Hardy’s grand party. Three croquet sets were 
bespoken, the ice-cream was to be made in five- 
minute freezers from Newcombe’s, and half the 
girls in the village were working themselves sick 
on new muslin over-skirts. There was Spotty’s 
new calf tethered under the trees, and old Ranger 
in the stable whinnying for his usual allowance 
of green apples. A hill rose just back of the 
house, with breezes running octaves through the 
meadow grass. It was the day of the party, 
and Annette meant to break bounds that very 
afternoon, whatever happened. She thought she 
could ‘do it with safety, for Martha had ordered 
Major put to the carry-all, to take herself and 

the missionary round on a circuit among the 
decrepit, invalid people of the village. So she 
slipped across the barn inclosure, and was just 
breathing the timothy and clover of the hill, 
when, on looking back, she saw the minister 
putting his tall person over the fence. 

Annette knew that she was pursued. She 





The heats of a tropical climate had not appar- 


a little stone and almost fell, then she dropped a 
book she had brought along to press flowers in 

but did not stop to pick it up. The minister 
picked it up and put it in his pocket. In another 
minute Annette had reached the bars that led 
into the wood lot. Here she was obliged to stop 

for she was panting, and the bars offered an ob. 
stacle it would take a little time to surmount, 

The missionary came on with that steady, pow- 
erful pace it is hard to get away from. He 
looked masterful and all-conquering. His face 
was in a fine glow, and his eyes spoke volumes, 
** You thought you could ran away from me,” 
said he, gently; ‘‘but one of my long steps * 
worth a dozen of your short ones. And then I 
did not mean to let you escape. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“Don’t,” said she, turning a little pale in 
spite of the heat she was in, and putting out her 
hand toward him. ‘ Martha is waiting for you.” 
Her tone was almost imploring. From the 
place where they stood the flutter of Martha’s 
skirts, like a danger signal, could be seen on the 
piazza. The minister took an eager step for- 
ward, and Annette sprang over the low bars 

and almost fell into the arms of a young man 
who had just turned out of the wood path. 

Mr. Stickney stood as if bewildered for an 
instant, and then walked slowly along the bush- 
bordered fence, and finally sat down on a stone 
under a large tree. A sudden shock had awak- 
ened the good man. He realized that he had 
been on the brink of a very foolish act. An- 
nette, the little witch, had almost carried him 
off his feet. He had forgotten all about conse- 
quences, and given himself yp to the spell of 
this child’s dove’s eyes and winsome ways. He 
had quaffed the intoxicating draught all the 
more eagerly because, though perhaps he knew’ 
it not, his nature was fresh and untainted. His 
life had been given to what he believed was a 
sacred cause. He had put his Master’s work 
above all personal affections; and even while 
the music of this young creature had been 
charming his ear, he had half unconsciously 
studied the excellent, serviceable traits of her 
sister Martha’s character. These things came 
back to him now, and he rose and slowly took 
the path down the hill to where Martha sat wait- 
ing, making the rocking-chair creak a little with 
impatience ; and together they got into the car- 
ry-all and drove away. 

The young man into whose arms Annette had 
nearly fallen was well bronzed by the sun, a 
tawny mustache concealed his mouth, and there 
were many humorous lines about his clear gray 
eyes. 

“Oh dear!” stammered Annette; ‘‘I hope 
you will excuse me; but I was so glad to get 
away.” 

“*You don’t mean to say,” retorted the young 
man, with a sort of cool inquisitiveness, ‘‘ that 
that old gentleman was making love to you?” 

Annette could not find a word with which to 
answer. She was covered with confusion, and 
stood looking down at the toe of her shabby boot. 
The young man hoped her embarrassment would 
last an hour, to give him a chance to study her 
face, for he thought she was the most exquisite 
young woman he had ever seen. 

‘*T should say,” said he, ‘‘if I were to give a 
guess, that you are Miss Annette Benedict, for 
no other young lady about here has a reputation 
for this kind of adventure.” ; 

‘And I should say you are Mr. Melville 
Chase,” retorted Annette, who had now taken 
herself in hand again, ‘‘ from the likeness that 
Lib Hardy carries in her locket. She says she 
has had heaps of letters from you—love-letters, 
for aught I know.” 

‘* Heaps, indeed !” repeated Melville, opening 
his eyes wide. ‘‘I believe one or two formal 
little notes have passed between us; and the 
likeness she begged from my cousin, Lucy Mal- 
colm, who used to be a school-mate of Miss 
Hardy's.” 

**T am glad to hear it,” said Annette, accept- 
ing this as a proper vindication of the young 
man’s character. ‘They were walking along now 
under the trees almost unconsciously. 

‘¢ What a queer impression you must have got 
of me,” said Melville, rather thoughtfully; ‘‘and, 
do you know, I had some way taken the stupid 
‘notion into my head that you were rather a dan- 
gerous young woman.” . 

Annette colored violently. She had never in 
her life before felt so anxious to stand well in 
the eyes of another. . 

‘J suppose,” she faltered, ‘‘the girls have 
been telling tales.” ; 

“‘T was an addle-pate to take up such im- 
pressions,” Melville went on, half to himself; 
“but I will tell you frankly, Miss Benedict, I 
thought you were a very amusing, irresistible 
young lady, who enjoyed using her power. 
was not sure I should ever care to meet you. 
My only excuse for such stupidity is, that after 
a fellow has traveled half over creation, and 
knocked about from one country to another, he 
comes to prize a true-hearted girl more than any 
thing in the world.” 

“And you had such ideas of me? You thought 
I was an artful, designing, unprincipled girl? 

They were near a copse of firs and cedars, 
where a bright little spring bubbled and sang. 
Annette’s feelings obliged her to sit down on ; 
mossy stone, and she pressed her hander 
to her eyes, while two or three tears glittere 
and féll into her lap. felt 

Her companion was quite overcome, and ‘| 
that ‘he must go down on his knees to console 
the enchanting little girl, and kiss away her 
tears. ‘Don’t cry, I beg,” said he, in a tone 
of entreaty. ‘‘You make me feel like a first- 
class villain; and I could almost hand my purse 
to any body that would give me a horsewhip- 

ing.” - 

Annette raised her moist eyes, and a cunning 





caught a Joose bit of the sole of her old boot on 





little smile curled round her rosy lips. ‘* I want 
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ou to believe that I never meant to do wrong,” 
pa she; ‘‘and if any body has been made un- 
happy, I am very sorry. What is a girl to do 
in a dull little village when there is nothing but 
scandal and tea-fights for her entertainment? 
Of course it’s pleasant to have a friend, but just 
as soon as you get him broken in, and think 
ou’re going to have a nice, comfortable time, 
o will make himself disagreeable. Men are so 
dreadfully perverse. There is that minister you 
saw just now—such a fine man! And he came 
to see my sister Martha. It was all understood. 
Why should he care for a foolish little thing like 
me? I tried my best not to have him—” — 

«¢But he couldn’t help it to save his life,” 
exclaimed Melville, with enthusiasm ; and I 
think the old gentleman is a trump, without 
meaning any disrespect to his cloth.” 

Melville Chase forgot Lib Hardy’s party that, 
afternoon as completely as if he had been Ri- 
naldo in Armida’s garden. When Annette got 
back home the stars were out, and pale heat- 
lightnings played through the trees, and dews 
lay thick on the grass. She crept on to the 
piazza, and peeped through the blinds into the 
parlor, where Mr. Stickney was sitting on the 
hair-cloth sofa beside her sister. She knew 
then that Martha was going on a mission. ‘The 
missionary’s face did not glow as Annette had 
seen it; her heart was beating with a new pulse 
of happiness, but she stole up to her own room 
in the dark, and sat there quietly for a long time. 

The next day Mrs. Harmon saw Melville 
Chase ride up to Squire Benedict’s leading a 
smooth-skinned bay horse, with a lady’s saddle 
strapped to his back. : ; 

““T'll be whipped,” said she, ‘‘if that sly lit- 
tle tike hain’t ketched young Chase. She’s the 
plaguedest little creeter. But I don’t care much, 

_ Lib Hardy has been in such a twitter after him. 
Annette is kind-hearted and generous. I re- 
member how she nursed my Johnny through 
the scarlet fever. If she marries a man she 
loves, she'll make the best kind of a wife.” 

Melville thought so too, and it was on the 
fourth or fifth ride that Annette proved to his 
entire satisfaction that she loved him with all 
her heart. It was also settled that they were to 
live with the old squire; and, furthermore, to 
pay for the treatment she had received in the 
matter of Lib Hardy’s party, they decided to 
invite all the girls of the village to the wedding 
—a method of heaping coals of fire on the heads 
of enemies Melville thought he should enjoy. 

Nothing can be prettier than to see the old 
white-haired squire now pottering about the 
garden with a troop of children. Nor is it 
strange that Annette has become the most pop- 
ular person in the village; for ‘‘some flowers 
strike their roots almost as deep as trees.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPoNDEnT. ] 


The Quarrels of Authors; and of Artists.—George 
Hudson’s Will.—M. Dumas’s Discovery.—A Buf- 
falo Treat. 

HERE have been sad quarrels among our 
authors and artists lately, which in one case, 
at all events, can unfortunately not be set down 
to the account of the high temperature, for one 
of the belligerents, Mr. Anthony Trollope, is at 

Melbourne, and ‘‘ breathes in converse seasons,” 

or, inless poetical language, is enjoying, I suppose, 

Christmas weather. His grievance is with his 

brother novelist, Mr. Charles Reade, and arises 

from the fact that the latter has dramatized his 

“Ralph, the Heir,” without his permission, and 

added his name to the play-bill. This certainly 

does look rather like what your Artemus Ward 
used to call ‘‘a high-handed outrage,” which is 
not mitigated by the fact that in Mr. Reade’s 
letter announcing what he has done he remarks 
that the law is on his own side. ‘‘ Certainly,” 
replies Mr. Trollope, ‘‘I should in no case have 
applied to the law ;” but with all admiration for 
his friend’s genius, he considers what he has 
done to be very sharp practice. The whole tone 
of the rejoinder is that of an ill-used man. “If 
the play succeeds,” says he, ‘‘ you will get the 
credit ; while if it fails, as in spite of your dra- 

matic skill it probably will fail, for the plot is a 
particularly bad one, I shall be damned as well 
as you.. At all events, I hereby declare that I 
have no hand in it, and would have the public 
know as much.” This is in substance (for the 
actual words I have not by me) Mr. Trollope’s 
plaint, and certainly it is surprising that Mr. 
Charles Reade, of all men, who has fought so 
vehemently for the privileges of novelists as 
against playwrights, should have done this thing. 
More astonishing still is it that he should have 
selected one of Mr. Trollope’s novels for his 
prey, since “‘ dramatic’ effects” and ‘plot’ are just 
the things in which that gentleman’s otherwise 
unquestionable genius is allowed to be deficient, 
and since “‘ Ralph, the Heir,” by the author’s own 
confession, is by no means an example to the 
contrary. Indeed, Mr. Trollope’s warning voice, 
though it comes from the antipodes too late to 
stop the catastrophe, was that of a prophet, for 
the play in question is the very one concerning 
which I have already written to you, new-named 

' by Mr. Charles Reade ‘‘Shilly-Shally,” and 
which, like an unregenerate babe, died weeks 
ago in its birth, and was damned. 

Then, again, Mr. George Cruikshank (this 
must be the hot weather) has discarded his mod- 
est character of humorous artist, and burst into 
that of an angry pamphleteer. I told you that 
he lately took it into his head that he wrote 
Oliver Twist.” Well, I suppose friends have 


gathered round him and clung to his coat tails 
So as to induce him to drop that. Dickens was 
always attached to him, and I dare say fooled 
him to the top of his bent as to his literary 
genius; but if you want to know what Dickens 
really thought of his intelligence, read that ex- 


quisite letter of the great novelist’s in ‘‘ Yester- 
days with Authors,” wherein he describes a cer- 
tain Mr. C. at a funeral. There you have 
George Cruikshank in propria persona, or I'll 
swallow my pen (which has a porcupine quill for 
its handle). But, as I have hinted, he does not 
now insist upon being the literary father of little 
Oliver ; he contents himself with ‘‘ proving that 
the distinguished author, Mr. W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, is laboring under a singular delusion with 
respect to the origin of ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Tower of London,’ etc., etc.” The con- 
tents of his pamphlet are neither interesting nor 
convincing ; but what strikes our literary world 
with wonder is why so really admirable and 
famous an artist as George Cruikshank should 
want to be considered to be the author of ‘* The 
Miser’s Daughter.” ‘This reminds me of a dread- 
ful epigram on a certain historical incident, which 
made a great noise in its time: 

“T wonder not that erst for gold 


The needy Scot his country sold; 
But this hoor eg admire— 
earti 


Where on he found a buyer!” 

The merits of Mr. Cruikshank’s pamphlet, as a 
literary work, do not incline one to believe that 
he could have written ‘‘ The Miser’s Daughter” 
to save his life; but the novel in question is real- 
ly not a production worth making a fuss about, 
and most persons would readily allow that by no 
means its least attraction lies in its illustrations. 
The funniest part of this angry little brochure is 
the strange notion it evidences of the value of 
testimony. All Mr. Cruikshank’s friends who 
were acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
whose names he instances, are dead, while those 
witnesses who are yet alive are comprised in ‘‘a 
clergyman of the city of London ; a literary man, 
a member of the Conservative Club” (as if that 
made any case the stronger); ‘‘and a dear and 
valued friend, who is a member of the Athe- 
num, and deputy-lieutenant of a county.” 
Talking of authors and artists (for Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh thought he was an artist to the 
last, and perhaps secretly deemed himself greater 
with pencil than with pen), what a sermon poor 
Thackeray would have given upon his favorite 
text, Vanitas vanitatum, concerning the will of 
one George Hudson, proved this week for exact- 
ly two hundred pounds! The testator was once 
our famous Railway King—the great prototype 
of your Fisks and Goulds—and had fortunes to 
give away in his time, and gave them—that is, 
for a consideration. He was at one time the 
idol of our nobility, the golden calf before whom 
the noblest fell down and worshiped; and if his 
overthrow had but been delayed for a little lon- 
ger, would certainly have himself been made a 
peer. His house was one of the finest in Lon- 
don, and his parties were crowded by the world 
of fashion, though, with the bad taste that has 
ever distinguished it, it made itself merry over 
the vulgarities of its entertainer. ‘‘ How did 
your dinner go off at Jones’s ?” said a friend to 
Brummel, after one occasion on which the Beau 
had stooped to dine out with somebody not in 
the Regent’s ‘‘set.” ‘‘Oh, the dinnet was all 
very well—unexceptional, indeed; only, con- 
found it! the man had the assurance to sit 
down with us himself.” 

In the same way the great and the grand 
who flocked to Hudson’s entertainments derided 
him among themselves. His wife was a great 
joke with them; she was, I believe, ignorant 
and vulgar, but, at all events, the stories that 
were current about her made her out a second 
Mrs. Malaprop. I especially remember the as- 
tonishment she is said to have expressed at the 
proposal made by her children’s governess that 
two globes should be procured for the school- 
room. ‘No, miss,” said she; ‘‘my husband 
may be rich, but that is no reason why I should 
let him throw away his money on globes in du- 
plicate.” For the celestial globe was to her un- 
known, even by name. 

When the first blow of adverse fortune struck 
this colossus of railways these fair-weather friends 
deserted him, of course, as rats flee from a sink- 
ing ship; whereupon this good lady is said to 
have observed, ‘‘ Ah! when they see that things 
are not so bad as they seem, and my. George 
becomes all right again, won’t they cry, ‘ Pecca- 
ry!’” Now peccary is a pig inhabiting South 
America, and it is supposed that she did not 
mean that, but something else. If she meant 
peccavi, they never cried it, for in a few weeks 
the railway king was dethroned and ruined; and 
it was only a few years back that a few kind- 
hearted persons subscribed together and present- 
ed him with a sum wherewith to purchase a small 
annuity, upon which this once dispenser of mill- 
ions made shift to live. 

M. Dumas, ji/s (as he is still called, though 
his father is no longer with us), has startled 
us all by a new discovery. He has found out, 
rather late in life, that there is: really something 
to be said for the marriage state, and also (which 
is a subject of even greater congratulation) in 
favor of Christianity itself. Not long ago, on 
the occasion of a certain fervent scientific paper 
.that appeared in the Zimes, the Saturday Re- 
view congratulated its contemporary upon the 
ingenuity with which it had contrived to keep 
its contributor in ignorance of all the later dis- 
coveries of science, so as to come out fresh and 
enthusiastic upon a matter that was tolerably 
well ‘understood even by unlearned men, and 

scarcely needed an article in the leading journal 
to introduce it. And so has it happened with 
M. Dumas. Respectability and religion seem 
suddenly to have burst upon him from their 
obscurity, and it is pleasant to know that they 
receive his approbation. Only with respect to 
marriage, he finishes a most philosophic and be- 
nignant piece of advice to a young husband in 
this rather unexpected fashion: ‘“‘If all other 
means fail to win her to you, and to make her 
the wife she should be, tue-Ja—kill her.” 











ly for information,” as Miss Rosa Dartell used 
to say—whether you know any thing of the 
great buffalo-hunt to be held on the prairies 
of Nebraska in September, and which we En- 
glish are importuned by a daily advertisement 
in all the papers to attend? ‘‘ Complete arrange- 
ments have been made,” it says, for this buffalo- 
hunt, as though it were an Easter-Monday stag- 
chase ; and “‘ return steamship and railway tick- 
ets, Pullman palace sleeping-cars, hotel accom- 
modation, tents, saddle-horses, wagons — every 
thing provided (except liquors, cigars, rifle, and 
ammunition) for ninety guineas. The tickets 
extend over six months, and allow of a visit to 
Niagara Falls.” This seems to me almost too 
great news to be true. Suppose, when one reach- 
ed ‘‘ those well-known pastures and favorite feed- 
ing grounds of the buffalo,” he shouldn’t be there! 
Does the Burlington and Wisconsin River Rail- 
road Company guarantee his presence? And 
supposing he is there, and proves too many for 
us cockneys—tosses us, or ‘‘ stampedes” over us, 
as described so thrillingly in Captain Mayne 
Reid’s books—does the company make arrange- 
ments for insuring its passengers’ lives, like our 
railway lines at home? Your special corre- 
spondent pauses—before expending his ninety 
guineas—for a reply to this vital question. 

R. Kemsce, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE statue of Sir Walter Scott, which is to 

be erected in the Central Park, is nearly 
completed, and will be shipped from Scotland 
to this city early in September. Itis spoken of 
bs = who have seen it as a magnificent work 
of art. ; 





A disgusted visitor to Niagara—disgusted not 
with the Falls, but. with the extortions—gives 
the following sample of “‘ extras ;’’ Carriage (or- 
dinarily), $5; toll for Goat Island Bridge, $2 25; 
visit to Cave of the Winds, $8; fee to guide, 
$2; photograph in costume, $10; ice-cream on 
island, $150; drinks for party, $2; toll on bridge 
to Canada, $2 25; drinks at Clifton House, $2; 
visit to observatory, free; purchases on descend- 
ing, $10; looking at the whirlpool, $2; pur- 
chases after looking, $10; purchases on visiting 
Indian, Canadian, and Yankee stores, with pret- 
ty girls as attendants, probably $20; total, $77. 


Plenty of sleep seems to be wholesome. An 
eighteen-year-old girl of Temeschal, California, 
who has been an idiot all her Jife, after a deep 
— of seventy-two hours, a few weeks since, 
awoke as bright and intelligent as others of her 
age, to the great joy of her friends. 





When the first telegram reached Amherst 
giving the news of the victory of the Amherst 
crew in the university race, some one, in his 
joy, began to ring the college bell. The staid 
and scholarly president soon appeared, and in- 
quired what was going on. 

“ They’ ve won, ’ was the brief response. 
“Who? what?” said he. 
“Why, our crew at Springfield.” 
“Then ring !’’ shouted the president, excited- 
ly; ‘“‘ring till it cracks!” 





Every body knows the history of the Willey 
family, who, in 1826, on hearing the rocks falling 
toward their cottage on the White Mountains, 
rushed out into the dark night only to be crush- 
ed to death by the avalanche, while the house 
remained unhurt. The Willey House is one of 
the sights of the mountain district, and is kept 
in good condition. Another family now occupy 
it, but visitors are allowed to inspect the interior 
of the humble cottage. No relics of the Willey 
family remain except an old table and a Bible. 





The ‘‘ Memorial’’ to Prince Albert, erected on 
the site of the original Crystal Palace in London, 
is now completed, with thé exception of the 
statue of the prince, which has been delayed in 
consequence of the illness of the sculptor. This 
memorial was commenced ten years ago, and has 
cost nearly one hundred thousand pounds. The 
entire structure is said to be marvelously beau- 
tiful. The architect, Gilbert Scott, has been 
knighted by the queen. 





Sportsmen should provide themselves with 
spy-glasses, if they can not tell a woman from a 
sea-gull. A man and his wife living at Long 
Lake, in the Adirondack region, were fishing at 
dusk. They were sitting on a rock in the lake, 
the woman with a handkerchief over her head. 
One Palmer, a guide, with a companion, was 
rowing across the lake, and noticing the white 
handkerchief, inquired what it was. The opin- 
ion was — that it was a gull, when Palmer, 
fe am. hat he would soon decide, drew up his 
rifle and fired. The ball struck the woman in 
the breast, killing her almost instantly. A man 
living in San José, California, while riding near 
the city one evening, saw two men whom he 
supposed to be highwaymen. He shot one of 
them dead, and made the other a prisoner. An 
investigation showed the victim to be an inof- 
fensive French florist, who, with a companion 
in the same business, was going into the mount- 
ains near New Almaden to gather flowers. 


A/letter has been recently published which 
was written by the poet Longfellow in 1860, 
and by which it appears that the author of 
‘* Hiawatha’? never saw even a photograph of 
the ‘‘ Minnehaha,” which his poem immortalizes, 
until after its publication. Some stereoscopes 
of ‘Laughing Water” having been sent him 
later, he remarked, ‘‘I have only imaginary as- 
sociations with the place, having never seen it 
except in day-dreams.” 





More than twenty islands have their home in 
the beautiful Lake Memphremagog. Trout and 
ickerel also abide there—until they are ruth- 
fouls torn from their home by wicked fisher- 
men. 





The French people love birds. In Paris the 
commerce of the bird market amounts to four 
millions of francs, and in the whole of France 
thirteen million francs. There has been recent- 
ly established in the Rue Montgolfier a notable 





Before I close this letter, may I ask—‘*‘ mere- 


morning till night. It is a large court, shaded 
with trees, and a fountain in the centre. Every 
variety of bird seems to be there, even the most 
rare and costly. Often the birds are found to be 
artificially colored, by which process a good deal 
of cheating is carried on. 





Thomas Jefferson never made a speech. His 
unwillingness to attempt one is said to have 
given rise to the practice of the President send- 
ing a written annual message to Congress, 





It is said that Niagara is not the favored spot 
this year to which bridal parties chiefly resort, 
as they have been wont to do in past years, 
Perhaps even bridegrooms are becoming impa- 
tient under the system of extortion practiced 
by Niagara hackmen. 





Somebody who saw and heard thus describes 
the performance: It was a young woman, with 
as many white muslin flounces around her as 
the planet Saturn has rings, that did it. She 
= the music-stool a twirl or two, and fluffed 

own on it like a whirl of soap-suds in a hand- 
basin. Then she pushed up her cuffs as if she 
were going to fight for the champion’s belt. 
Then she worked her hands and wrists, and 
— out her fingers till they looked as though 
they would nearly cover the key-board from 
the growling end to the squeaky one. Then 
those two hands of hers made a jump at the 
keys as if they were a couple of tigers coming 
down on a flock of black and white sheep, and 
the piano gave a great howl as if it had been 
trod on. Dead stop—so still you could hear 
your hair growing. Then another jump, and 
another howl, as if the piano had two tails, and 
you had trod on both of them at once, and a 
grand clatter and scramble and strings of jumps, 
up and down, backward and forward, one hand 
over the other, like a general stampede of rats 
and mice. 





Roasted coffee is now believed to be one of the 
most powerful of deodorizers, actually destroy- 
ing noxious animal and vegetable effluvia. Ex- 
— which have been recently made with it 

ave proved most satisfactory. This is a simple, 
safe disinfectant, and convenient to be obtained. 





At the present rate of destruction the forests 
of Maine will soon disappear. The lumbermen 
predict that they will not last more than five 
years longer. This year the lumber is estimated 
at 700,000,000 feet. 





The Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, has just 
received a present of six magnificent zebras from 
the Emperor of Abyssinia. They are valued at 
£120 apiece. It is promised that they will soon 
pr - tamed as to appear harnessed in the streets 
of Paris. 





_ Iron —- are found at Long Branch, and 
promise to add to the popularity of this already 
very popular summer resort. These springs are 
two or three miles from the hotels, and the wa- 
ters are pleasant to the taste. 





Advertisers are adepts at ambiguity. A lady 
advertises her desire to obtain a husband “ with 
a Roman nose having strong religious tenden- 
cies.” ‘‘ Aspinster particularly fond of children” 
informs the public that she ‘‘ wishes for two or 
three, having none of her own.’? Somebody wants 
‘a young man to look after a horse of the Meth- 
odist persuasion ;”’ a draper desires to meet with 
an assistant who would *‘ take an active and en- 
ergetic interest in a small first-class trade, and in 
a quiet family ;’’ and a Boston chemist advertises 
“the —— who left his stomach for analy- 
sis will please call and get it, together with the 
result.”” Slipshod English is not, however, con- 
fined to the advertisement columns, or we should 
not read of the shooting of a wild-cat “by a little 
boy five feet eight inches long ;’’ of a procession 
which “‘ was very fine, and nearly two miles in 
length, as was also the prayer of Mr. Perry, the 
chaplain ;”? nor should we be much scandalized 
to note the fact, recently stated in some journal, 
that a ‘“‘self-made man arrived in California 
twenty years ago with only one shirt to his 
back, and since then has contrived, by close ap- 
plication to business, to accumulate over ten 
millions.” An English theatrical paper, after 
announcing a forth-coming benefit performance, 
went on: “Of course every one will be there, and 
for the edification of those who are absent a full 
report will be found in our next paper.” 





An Englishman and his wife were recently 
traveling in Germany without a knowledge of 
the language. At Berlin they had been recom- 
mended to a hotel, whither they were riding in 
a hack, when the lady espied an imposing edifice 
upon which were inscribed in large letters the 
words ‘Hotel Radzievill.”” She cried out, 
*‘ There is a beautiful hotel, and the situation is 
splendid.”’ ‘‘ Suppose we go there ?”’ suggested 
thehusband. “Allright.” It was done as soon 
as said. No one about the hotel seemed to un- 
derstand English, but by signs and gestures they 
made known their wants, and were shown to 
an elegant apartment, and afterward a delicious 
dinner was served. The travelers were delight- 
ed, but speculated upon the exorbitant charges 
which would doubtless be made. After acouple 
of days, during which every attention was shown 
them, they asked for the bill, but it was not 
brought. While the gentleman and his wife 
were discussing the matter, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished appearance entered, and said, ‘‘ I am 
Prince Radzievill.’’ 

‘“*To what may I attribute the honor of this 
visit ?”’ politely inquired the Englishman. 

Tue Prince. “ You have evidently taken this 
house for a public hotel.”’ 

THE ENGLISHMAN. “ Certainly.’’ 

Tue Prince. “ Well, this is my private house, 
— 

he Englishman was so astonished that he 
could make no reply, and his wife, in the great- 
est consternation, began to tell the prince in 
English that the word ‘hotel’ over the door 
had caused hererror. The prince, who saw their 
confusion, politely expressed his satisfaction at 
having given hospitality to English people, and 
begged them to remain a few days longer. Of 
course the invitation was politely declined. The 
Englishman succeeded in making the servants 
accept a few presents, and the prince insisted 
upon en tora real ‘hotel’? in 
his own carriage. Prince Radzievill is the Rus< 





bird market, which is open every Sunday from 


sian embassador at Berlin. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aveust 31, 1879, 








LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE 
MAINTENON. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE career of Madame De Maintenon, though 
well known to every school-girl, is so full of 
strange contrasts that its recital never altogether 
wearies by ition. The granddaughter of one 
of the chief champions of Protestantism, and her- 
self educated in the reformed faith, she neverthe- 
less became one of the bitterest enemies and per- 
secutors of the adherents of that religion. She 
was born in a prison, and passed the best part 
of her life in poverty and dependence, yet she 
became the guiding spirit of one of the most ab- 
solute monarchs who ever lived. Fn the prime 
of her youth and beauty she was married to a 
deformed and elderly buffoon; in her declining 
ears she became the wife of a king. Nor did 
uis’s passion for her arise from any sudden 
and overmastering emotion. On the contrary, 
for years he persistently disliked her, expressed 
his weariness of the oft-repeated petition of the 
widow Scarron, and only took her into favor at 
the earnest solicitations of his mistress, Madame 
De Montespan. She showed none of the greed 
for wealth usually displayed by persons in her 
position, she was chary of asking favors for her 
own relations, and she manifested few outward 
traces of ambition. ‘‘ Shut up in her apartment, 
which was on the same floor with the king’s,” 
says one of her biographers, “‘ she confined her- 
self to the society of two or three ladies as re- 
tired as herself, and even these she saw but sel- 
dom. The king came to her apartment every 
day after dinner, before and after supper, and 
continued there till midnight. Here he did busi- 
ness with his ministers, while Madame De Main- 
tenon employed herself in reading or needle-work, 
never showing any eagerness to talk of state af- 
fairs, often seeming wholly ignorant of them, and 
carefully avoiding whatever had the least appear- 
ance of cavil or intrigue. She studied more to 
please him who governed than to govern, and 
preserved her credit by employing it with the 
utmost circumspection.” 

Our engraving is from a picture by Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A., recently exhibited in the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colors, London, and 
the following extract is from the catalogue: 
**She (Madame De Maintenon) would sit at 
work while they proceeded with public business, 
and the king would occasionally turn round and 
ask her opinion, which she always gave with 
modest diffidence, the minister and herself hav- 
ing previously determined how the matter in 
question should be decided.” 





LOVE’S REASONS. 


Wur do I love my darling so? 
Good faith, my heart, I hardly know, 
I have such store of reasons ; 
*Twould take me all a summer day— 
Nay, saying half that I could say 
Would fill the circling seasons. 


Because her eyes are softly brown, 

My dove, who quietly hath flown 
To me as to her haven? 

Because her hair is soft, and laid 

Madonna-wise in simple braid, 
And jetty as the raven? 


Because her lips are sweet to touch, 
Not chill, nor fiery overmuch, 

But softly warm as roses— 
Dear lips that chasten while they move, 
Lips that a man may dare to love, 

Till earthly love-time closes ? 


Because her hand is soft and white, 
Of touch so tender and so light, 
That where her slender finger 
Doth fall or move, the man to whom 
The guards of Eden whispered, ‘*‘ Come!” 
Beneath its spell might linger? 


Because her heart is woman-soft, 
So true, so tender, that I oft 
Do marvel that a treasure 
So rich, so rare, to me should fall, 
Whose sole desert—so small, so small— 
Is—loving past all measure? 


Because she has such store of moods, 
So archly smiles, so staidly broods, 
So lovingly caresses ; 
So that my heart may never tire 
Of monotone, or more desire 
Than she, my love, possesses ? 


Ah me! what know or what care I? 

Or what hath love to do with ‘‘ why?” 
How simple is the reason!- 

I love her—for she is my love, 

And shall while stars shall shine above, 
And season follow season. 





A VISIT TO THE COMMUNISTS. 
[From ovr Own CorRRESPONDEDT. } 


ip sounds a little sensational, but it was not so 
in reality; it was interesting enough, how- 
ever, to be worth while relating; and so many 
wild stories have gone the round about the cru- 
elties practiced on the Communists, the way 
they were pent up in under-ground galleries, 
without air or proper human food, etc., that I 
think it a duty to throw in the small feather of 
my testimony against the story-tellers, and give 
you a true picture of the prisons and prisoners 
as I saw them. It was a burning hot day when 
we took the train from Paris to Versailles. We 
arrived there at one p.m. with the Messieurs les 
Députés, who were hurrying off to the Assembly, 
which is busy saving France and paying her 
debts. This last no vain‘and empty boast. Col- 





onel Gaillard, the brave and distinguished officer 
whose enviable lot it is to rule over the Com- 
munists, kindly took us over the place—such of 
it as was curious to visit. A court-martial was 
sitting in the riding-school, and it was a strange 
indication of the indifference felt generally con- 
cerning its proceedings to see how few were pres- 
ent to watch them. Half the great manége was 
fitted up for the accommodation of the tribunal 
and the spectators, and hardly one-fourth of the 
benches provided for the latter were occupied, 
the remaining half of the hall being entirely 
empty. A large life-size figure of the Cruci- 
fixion hung on the*walls over the judges’ seats, 
and gave a character of religious solemnity to 
the court; otherwise there was nothing to sug- 
gest the fact that its judges were dealing with 
questions that involved the life and death of hu- 
man beings. We waited to see one of the crim- 
inals examined, judged, and condemned. . The 
sentence was one year’s imprisonment for having 
fought against the troops on their entry into 
Paris. The prisoner, who was a very raw youth, 
with a hang-dog expression of countenance that 
went far to prejudice you against him, said in 
his defense that he did not fight with the Com- 
munists, having cooked for them, and that, in 
fact, he was by nature too timid to fire off a gun. 
The ‘confession raised a laugh among the specta- 
tors, and the timid youth withdrew, evidently con- 
gratulating himself on having got off so cheaply. 
‘The entire proceeding lasted forty minutes, 

From this we went to the large prison called 
the Chantier. In the yard soldiers were being 
drilled, and prisoners looked on at the exercises 
from open windows, quietly interested. As we 

the kitchen, which opened on the court, 
Colonel Gaillard said he would like us to taste 
the soup. It was just ready to be served for the 
prisoners’ dinner, and had a very fragrant aro- 
ma. Moreover, every thing looked so exquisite- 
ly clean, the monster marmites of copper shining 
like new gold, and the white delf bowls piled on 
a table, all as bright as any on our own break- 
fast-table, that we were not the least unwilling 
to taste the bouillon. It was exceedingly good, 
well flavored, and considerably stronger, I should 
say, than what is usually served in the best schools 
in Paris to pupils highly paid for. ‘There were 
some huge sides of beef and mutton hanging up 
in an outhouse close by. We went in and look- 
ed at them, and pronounced them good. ‘The 
prisoners cook for themselves, those who are 
professionals being chosen for the office perma- 
nently. ‘This accounts for their being ‘‘ better 
fed than the soldiers,” who get, it is true, the 
same food, but have to cook in turns. 

We then proceeded to the dormitories, which 
were not luxurious, certainly, but clean, airy, and 
as comfortable as was necessary for sound sleep. 
Every man had his bed and bedding doubled up, 
all set in rows down the room. There were 
several of these rooms, but we only went over 
one. Then there was the school-room, where 
the prisoners have regular hours for study 
and instruction of various kinds. The officer 
who immediately superintends this department 
gave us a prospectus of the subjects taught. 


_They included reading and writing, arithmetic, 


French grammar, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, English, and drawing. ‘l'here were some 
large maps on a board, which were just finished. 
They were so beautifully done that we took them 
for engravings; but it seemed they were the 
work of one of the prisoners, an accomplished 
draughtsman, who spent all his free time draw- 
ing maps and making plans of every description. 
He drew one of the prison to oblige an officer 
who expressed a wish for it; but he obstinately 
refused to assist in giving the drawing-lessons, 
or otherwise make his talent useful. ‘This was 
the case with those of his colleagues who knew 
any thing. They all refused to teach. ‘The pris- 
oners were allowed to employ themselves in any 
way they could, and to sell the produce of their 
labor. We saw a quantity of little boxes and 
other knickknacks made out of bones, the com- 
mon beef bones from their own table, and all 
done by one of the men. He sold them, and 
said it had been many a day since he earned as 
much in the days of his freedom. He was ad- 
dicted to drink, which would, perhaps, account 
for the fact, and, indeed, most likely for his be- 
ing at theChantier now. ‘There was a little 
chapel in a recess of one of the dormitories, 
where mass is celebrated by the chaplain of the 
prison on Sundays. The prisoners keep it nice 
and clean, arranging the flowers, etc. , themselves. 
They had most of them a sullen look, but we 
saw nothing in the faces and manner of any of 
them to give you an idea of blood-thirsty feroc- 
ity, or, indeed, strong passions at all. ‘The gen- 
eral expression was that of dogged weariness. 
Colonel Gaillard and two other officers who ac- 
companied us on the round confirmed this im- 
pression made on us by the prisoners. They 
said that the most dangerous characters—the 
ringleaders, in fact—were already eliminated 
from ‘the prisoners, and those that remained 
were for the most part the blind instruments 
who followed without premeditation, and often 
without knowing whither they were being led, 
like angry, unreasoning animals. They were 
most, silent among themselves. They seemed to 
have little spirit left in them. Still, the officers 
said, as all do who have any knowledge of this 
class of men in Paris, that if they are set free 
they will be just as ready to shoulder the musket 
and follow fresh leaders to-morrow against the 
government, whatever it may be, and shoot and 
burn with the same savage, indiscriminating 
rage. We saw a group of fifteen or so standing 
with their bundles under their arms at the gate, 
waiting to be let out. They had been tried and 
acquitted. 

A good deal was made of an outbreak that 
took place in the Chantier during the winter, and 
we asked Colonel Gaillard if it had been so very 
serious. He laughed, and said, ‘‘No; it endedin 





a mere puff of smoke; but it might have given 
trouble if I had not shown them that I meant to 
stand no bullying.” It seems the meat was bad 
one day at the first meal, or they said it was (and 
the colonel inclined to believe it, for just at that 
moment the number to be fed was so great that 
occasionally the supply was short or inefficient), 
and the prisoners took up their portions and pro- 
ceeded to pelt the soldiers with them, and then 
rushed out into the court and pelted the officers 
in the guard-room, shouting and threatening in 
great excitement as they went. ‘The comman- 
dant ‘started off at once to the Justice Militaire 
where Colonel Gaillard sits all day, and gave him 
the t news that the Chantier was in full 
re’ ion. The colonel got on his horse and 
bore down on the rebels. He is a tall, full-pro- 
portioned figure, gentle in his manners, but with 
something very imposing about him, and he is 
said to be singularly impressive in wrath. He 
harangued the Communists, who were taken 
aback at once on beholding him so suddenly 
in their midst, and told them without more 
ado that if they did not forthwith subside, he 
should order his men to march out and shoot 


them ; if they had any grievance to complain of, - 


they had the remedy in their own hands; they 
had only to apply to him, and justice would be 
done them ; but if they attempted to create.a dis- 
turbance, and take the law into their own hands, 
they would find him too many for them. Did 
they understand this, and did they mean to abide 
by it? The prisoners shouted, ‘f Oui, oui, mon 
colonel!” and raised a cheer for him as if they 
were school-boys who had just got a holiday. He 
rode away, and their cries of ‘‘ Vive le colonel!” 
followed him beyond the gates. From the Chan- 
tier he went straight to another large prison, and, 
contrary to all precedent in similar cases, he an- 
nounced to the prisoners that there had been an 
attempt at a rising at the Chantier close by, and 
why and wherefore, and how he meant to deal 
with any such future demonstration; he hoped 
they would profit by the incident to prevent his 
having to threaten them in the same manner; 
upon which another cheer was raised, and the 
colonel took himself off to the Justice Militaire, 
and has never been called on since to suppress a 
row of any sort among the combustible popula- 
tion under his command. 

We went from the Chantier to the Justice 
Militaire, where the colonel showed us a curious 
collection of Communist photographs and auto- 
graphs. Numbers of the liberated prisoners sent 
him their carte de visite at the New-Year with 
some little complimentary words written on the 
back of it, occasionally thanking him for some 
kind intervention, etc. ; others sent their card 
simply, but all signed ex-prisoner of the Chantier, 
the Orangerie, or whatever the prison was that 
they had occupied, clearly showing that, so far 
from being ashamed of the fact, they were proud 
of it. Among these valuable mementoes was one 
invested with a more tragic interest than the rest ; 
it was a small picture of thé Crucifixion with two 
holes in it; it had been cut clean through by the 
bullets that lodged in the heart it had lain against. 
The unhappy man had been shot a few days be- 
fore at Satory. I observed that it was a good 
omen that he should have died with the emblem 
of faith and redemption on his heart; but Col- 
onel Gaillard handed me another picture, and 
said, ‘* Unfortunately for that consoling view of 
the case, this -was found alongside of it.” It 
proved to be the photograph of that terrible 
woman, Louise Michel, the pétroleuse, who out- 
Heroded Herod in those days of fire and brim- 
stone. He gave us some strange instances of the 
reckless indifference of the condemned at the mo- 
ment of execution; they, as a rule, died like 
cowards, blubbering and struggling, or like wild 
Indians, laughing and joking, puffing their cigar 
as they raised their hand for the soldiers to fire. 
A day or two before a man named Boudin was 
sentenced to death; he seemed exceedingly sur- 
prised when the officer went to his cell and read 
the sentence to him—not horrified at all, but sur- 
prised. He said he felt sure there was a mistake, 
and that his name had by some accident got on 
the wrong list. He was to be shot, he knew, but 
not with this batch, at least he understood it so, 
and said he would write to Colonel Gaillard about 
it. He did so, and the colonel, instead of send- 
ing one of his subalterns with the answer, went 
himself to see the condemned man. He said it 
was dreadful to let a man die with the feeling on 
his mind that he had been made the subject of a 
mistake of that sort, and that his few days had 
been cut shorter still by any negligence on the 
part of his judges. The prisoner was dictating 
a letter disposing of the contents of his porte- 
monnaie when he went in. On seeing the 
colonel he came forward with empressement, 
thanked him cordially for taking the trouble of 
coming to see him in person, but that he was 
quite ashamed of having disturbed him ; he never 
dreamed of giving him so much trouble, etc., 
and so on, as if the matter that brought the col- 
onel had been a mere question of etiquette or 
ordinary civility. Colonel Gaillard, who had 
brought all the documents to prove to him 
that there had been no oversight or careless- 
ness on the part of the court, was proceeding 
to show them and explain, but the prisoner 
‘would not hear of his ‘taking that trouble ;” 
all he wanted to make sure of was that there had 
been no mistake; and since the colonel had been 
kind enough to look into the matter, he, the con- 
demned man, was perfectly satisfied. He again 
expressed his thanks and regret, and wished the 
colonel good-morning. The latter had not reach- 
ed the door when, taking up his dictation at the 
point where he had been interrupted, the prisoner 
called out to his amanuensis, ‘‘ We were saying 
then one hundred in notes, fifty in silver,” etc. 
Twenty minutes later he was a corpse, and the 
great reckoning been made that decided his fate 
for all eternity. There was another letter from 
a Communist containing a request for a ‘‘ wooden 








cross to help him to prepare for death;” and a 
characteristic epistle from Louise Michel, pro- 
testing vehemently against ‘‘the indignity of 
being condemned to imprisonment for life in- 
stead of being shot, as she had a right to, see. 
ing that she had fought all through the Com. 
mune like a man, and had done as much damage 
to Versailles as any soldier of the federal troops.” 
The letter was a wild tirade from first to last and 
wound up with a Vive la Commune! written in 
large letters, and flanked by three notes of admi- 
ration. It is sad to think that this high-spirited 
pétroleuse was robbed of her due, and, in spite 
of her heroism and her grandiloquent appeal, is 
undergoing the ignoble penalty of hard labor, in- 
stead of having fallen like a man under the bullets 
of a batch of soldiers on the plain of Satory. 
Needless to say that during our progress 
through the prison, and our perusal of these 
suggestive fragments of republican literature 
the political prospects of the country were dis- 
cussed, and equally needless to say that nobody 
said any thing that threw a ray of light on that 
dark and troubled horizon. It was strange and 
really painful to note the different views that 
each one took of the future of France, and be- 
lieved in exclusively. The officers who had be- 
longed to the Imperial Guard devoutly believed 
in the return of the emperor; and this seemed 
rather a general feeling in the army—that is, 
among the cavalry; the infantry is supposed to 
be republican, some say of so advanced a color 
as to be almost Communard. The misery is that 
no strong hand is stretched out to weld these 
conflicting elements into a unit, and guide the 
nation out of the dark waters in which it is floun- 
dering into a safe port of some kind, republican, 
monarchical, or even imperial—any thing would 
be a haven of refuge in the present chaos, and 
agitation, and stagnant apathy that prevail in all 
parts, paralyzing the energies of the party of or- 
der, and keeping alive the mouldering embers of 
the Commune. Grace Ramsay. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


TENDERLOIN OF Beer (a sumptuous dish).—To serve 
up tenderloin as directed below the whole piece must 
be extracted entire before the hind-quarter of the ani- 
mal is cut out. This must be particularly noted, be- 
cause not commonly practiced, the tenderloin being 
left attached to the roasting pieces, in order to furnish 
a tidbit for a few. The roast must be turned over to 
get at it, and then it can not serve many. A piece of 
the tenderloin is also frequently left with the steak 
piece. To dress it whole proceed as follows: Wash- 
ing the piece well, put it in an oven, add about a pint 
of water, and chop up a good handful of each of the 
following vegetables as an ingredient of the dish, viz., 
Trish potatoes, carrots, turnips, and a large bunch of 
celery. They must be washed, peeled, and chopped up 
raw, then added to the meat; blended with the juice 
they form and flavor the gravy. Let the whole slowly 
simmer, and when nearly done add a tea-spoonful of 
pounded allspice. When there is not a sufficiency of 
suet to give richness to the gravy, put in a table- 
spoonful of butter; in fact, the addition of the butter 
always improves the gravy, if not absolutely required. 
If the gravy should look too greasy, skim off some of 
the melted suet. Boil also a lean piece of beef, which, 
when perfectly done, chop fine, flavoring with a very 
small quantity of onion, besides pepper and salt to the 
taste. Make into small balls, wet them on the outside 
with egg, roll in grated cracker or fine bread-crumbs. 
Fry these force-meat balls a light brown. When serv- 
ing the dish put these around the tenderloin, and pour 
over the whole the rich gravy. This dish is a very 
handsome one, and, altogether, fit for an epicurean 
palate. 

Lazy Curep witn Sopa.—By following this recipe 
exactly you will have lard so white and sweet as to 
leave no cause for complaint with the most fastidious 
ef judges. During the whole process remember it is 
indispensable to work with slow heat. One even table- 
spoonful of supercarbonate of soda to every five gal- 
lons of cut fat—that is to say, just as you cut it up to 
put it on the fire, measure it, and to every five gallons 
put an even table-spoonful of soda in a pint of water, 
and dissolve it thoroughly ; then pour it over the fat 
after it is put in the pot. Let it-boil until it boils 
clear, which will not be for some hours if the heat is 
properly regulated ; then take it off and strain it. We 
always let the lard stand a few minutes after it is 
taken from the fire before we strain it, or it is apt to 
unsolder the tin colander. It is best to strain it into 
an iron pot, and let it stand half an hour longer before 
it is put into tin or stone vessels. It requires a longer 
time to dry up lard with soda than without, yet its 
improved appearance more than compensates for the 
trouble. With the entrail fat the cracknels are com- 
pletely dissolved, and you get very little soap-grease, 
but a large quantity of lard. Do not let the leaf fat 
stay on the fire till the cracknels are too brown. Al- 
ways strain your lard through a cloth inside the col- 
ander. 

Barsrovep Suore.—Take a quarter, cut the skin in 
squares, and cover well with bread-crumbs, which spot 
with butter and pepper. Pour over the whole two or 
three spoonfuls of vinegar, and bake. This makes 4 
capital dish. 

Cocoa-nut Caxe.—Break eight eggs, of which set 
aside four whites. Beat separately the remaining four 
whites and eight yolks till very light. One pound and 
a quarter of flour, sifted; one pound of sugar, pul- 
verized; half a pound of butter, creamed ; one cup of 
sour cream or buttermilk, and a tea-spoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda—-the two latter ingredients to be 
added the last thing, just before you are ready to bake. 
Bake in large flat tin plates, s0 as to form many thin 
cakes. Grate two fresh, sweet cocoa-nuts, and add to 
them one pound of sifted white sugar, with the lightly 
beaten whites of the four eggs laid aside for the pur- 
pose; two tea-spoonfuls of corn-starch. Stir all well 
together, including the cocoa-nut milk drained from 
both nuts. When the cakes are quite cold, place one 
in the bottom of a large china plate, cover it well with 
the prepared cocoa-nut, and continue thus to heap up 
cake and cocoa-nut in alternate layers, until all of each 
material is consumed. If for other than every-day 
use, cover the whole with icing. This quantity makes 
avery large cake. If only a small one is needed, one 
cocoa-nut will answer, with half of every thing else. 
This recipe supplies a cake of delicate yet luscious 
flavor, and not otherwise than economical in its pro- 
portions, 
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CHAPTER. XX.—( Continued.) 
«HAT I8 IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPART TO ME?” 


MeanwBite, during all this bitter period of 
hope deferred and fast-coming despair, Bulrush 
Meads, the new estate which was to have been 
the delight and glory of Rick Redmayne’s declin- 
ing years, lay waste, or flourished only for the 
advantage of strangers and squatters. It was 
vital that the farm should be taken in hand 
speedily, boundaries settled, fences put up, order 
introduced whére all was now only a fruitful wil- 
derness. ‘The consciousness of this was a sec- 
ondary source of worry and perplexity to the 
man whose chief absorbing thought was of his 
missing child. All his dreams had faded. The 
vision was darkened of that low wide-spreading 
log-house, with its light verandas and broad bal- 
conies, and its romantic aspect, like a Swiss cha- 
let. That airy castle was shattered. He might 
live to build it up again, he told himself in his 
more hopeful moods, when he had found his 
daughter; but in the interval those fertile acres, 
for which he had paid withthe sweat of his 
brow, were lying waste. 

He decided on sending his brother and his 
brother’s family to take the estate in hand. He 
was fain to confess that James and those two 
hulking sons of his had done wonders with Brier- 
wood. What might they not do in that wider, 
richer field? He could manage the Kentish farm 
himself, and keep a home open for his lost girl— 
the room in which she had slept from her infancy 
to the fatal hour of her flight ready to receive 
her. 

He mooted the question one evening, when he 
had come down from his London lodging to the 
farm for a few hours’ respite: painted a glowing 
picture of Bulrush Meads, but spoke with a la- 
tent bitterness, remembering all the schemes 
and hopes that had been associated with his 
possession of the place. His proposal was at 
first received with horror by Mrs. James, who 
was the sole voice of the assembly, no member 
of her family presuming to think or speak for 
himself in her presence. What! leave Brier- 
wood, and the country in which she had been 
born and bred, to go and associate with red In- 
dians—people who scalped each other and lived 
in wigwams, or if not red Indians, something 
quite as bad—Blackamoors perhaps! She would 
sooner starve than taste a bit of victuals that 
had been touched by a Blackamoor. 

Rick Redmayne explained that the Blackamoor 
element need not enter into the business. The 
aboriginal Australian might be dark of aspect, 
but did not abound in the vicinity of Bulrush 
Meads; emigration was the order of the day; 
she could have plenty of stalwart Irishmen to till 
her lands and reap her corn. 

**T think I'd as lief have to do with Blacka- 
moors as Irish,” cried Mrs. James. - ‘It’s bad 
enough to have ’em about at hopping time,” 

By slow degrees, however, when the map of 
the estate, with all poor Rick’s notations, sugges- 
tions, and calculations made on board ship, had 
been laid out on the table and pored over pro- 
foundly by James and the lads, who might have 
their opinions, but remained discreetly dumb ; 
when the extent and glory of the estate, the man- 
aging powers required for its direction, had been 
brought home to her, Mrs. James softened, list- 
ened with increasing interest, began to ask ques- 
tions about this portion of the land and that, and 
seemed curious as to the capabilities of the house. 

“It would be a fine opening for the boys,” 
James growled at last, perceiving that his chosen 
partner wavered. 

- ‘A fine opening for their galloping about from 

morning till night shooting wild beasts,” said the 
mother of the boys, contemptuously ; “a deal of 
work they’d do in an outlandish place like that.” 

It was Mrs. Redmayne’s manner to speak with 
contumely of the two sons whom; in her secret 
soul, she doted on, urged thereto by a sense of 
maternal-duty. So, no doubt, did Cornelia flout 
and disparage her Gracchi in their adolescence. 

Her speech had for once been injudicious. At 
the prospect of much slaying of savage beasts the 
two boys broke out into broad grins and unctu- 
ous chuckles expressive of rapture. 

‘Crikey, wouldn’t that be a jolly game!” 
cried the elder hope. ‘‘It ain’t often old Wort 
lets us have a pop at the rabbits in Clevedon 
Chase, and out yonder there’d be wild buffaloes, 
and kangaroos, and the Lord knows what to 
shoot at; eh, uncle?” 

Out yonder,” cried Richard, kindling at the 
thought of that wider world where he had been 
so successful—‘‘ out yonder you'd have as much 
sport as the kings and their barons had in the 
days when half England was forest, and it was 
death for a peasant to killastag. You may buy 
& horse over there, and a good one, for a five- 
pound note, and may keep as good a stud as 
Squire Chevenix without feeling the cost. Why, 
you don’t know what life is, boys, till you have 
lived under the Southern Cross!” 
cnc < a dairy is there, now, at this 

Th Place? Mrs. James asked, thoughtfully. 

e boys kicked each other in a friendly way 
be the table, perceiving that she was veering 

** Well, there’s nothing very ship-shape yet a 
while ; but there’s plenty of aseah ae a of 
Per a and I shouldn't mind spending a hun- 

2 age on the improvement of the place.” 
ea of a dairy of her own planning was 


almost as tempting to Mrs. James as that visi 
) . t vision 
of perpetual wild-beast slaughter was to the two 
s. The dairy at Brierwood was all holes and 


lad 


camels 





corners, she said, with not room in it to swing 
a cat, though there were inlets enough through 
which the cats could come to steal the cream. 

An archetypal dairy had always been one of 
the matron’s pet day-dreams. ‘The ocean was 
an untried element, which she regarded with a 
natural horror; but if any thing could tempt her 
to cross the world in search of perfect bliss, it 
would be that idea of a farm-house adapted and 
improved on her own plan. 

So, after much debating of difficulties which at 
first seemed insurmountable, Hannah Redmayne 
consented to the enterprise; and with her the 
whole family: the young men having panted for 
Australia from the moment the subject was start- 
ed; James, their father, with the docility of a 
well-trained husband—if Hannah saw it in a fa- 
vorable light, why, he had no “objections,” he 
said, in his milk-and-waterish way. He made no 
doubt but he would be useful as his brother’s 
agent, biding the time when Rick would come 
out himself and lick the land into a fair shape. 
He hadn’t much of a fancy for a sea-voyage, 
never haying trusted himself on wilder floods 
than Thames or Medway; but as other folks 
made light enough of going to Australia, and 
Rick himself had been there and come back safe 
and sound, there was no call for him to make 
any bones about it. In brief, he expressed him- 
self willing to do whatsoever his wife and his 
brother desired. 

All things were settled, therefore, before that 
evening’s counsel was concluded. James and 
his family were to go out to Brisbane as soon as 
their traveling arrangements could be made, and 
thence to Bulrush Meads, where they were to 
take possession and establish themselves with full 
power to order all things according to their own 
discretion. By-and-by, when Grace was restored 
to him—Richard Redmayne spoke of that event 
as a certain fact—he would in all probability let 
Brierwood, and bring his daughter to that wild 
home in the backwoods; but his coming would 
in nowise disturb or dispossess James and Han- 
nah. There would be ample room and verge 
enough for the two families. 

‘*We've worked together pretty well so far, 
Jim,” said Rick, ‘‘and there’s no reason we 
shouldn’t goon. You can manage the land well 
for me, and make a good living out of it for your- 
self; and by-and-by, when I come out, I'll make 
you my partner, with as big a share of profits as 
if you had contributed half the capital.” 

The family, with one accord, pronounced this 
a very handsome offer, and they shook hands 
upon it all round. Up in their attic that night 
in the gabled roof the two lads felt scarcely dis- 
posed to go to bed, so completely had this scheme 
of emigration taken hold of them. They would 
fain have begun packing their clumsy wooden 
trunks immediately, and have neither rested nor 
slumbered till they were on board ship. 

‘*There ain’t any overland way to Australia, 
is there, Jack ?” the younger inquired, curiously. 
John Redmayne opined that there was not. 

‘* I’m sorry for that,” said Charley ; ‘‘it would 
have been a jolly game to ride half the way on 


” 


Within a month from this family conference 
Mr. and Mrs. James and their two sons depart- 
ed with bag and baggage, after a farewell visit 
from the married daughter and her bantlings, 
who came from Chickfield to weep and lament 
over this uprooting of her race from the soil that 
had nourished it. The Chickfield grocer came 
to fetch his wife home, and gave utterance to am- 
bitious and revolutionary views of his own with 
reference to the great colony. He had it in him, 
he avowed, to do great things in a new country: 
had ideas about mixed teas and the improvement 
of coffee in connection with roasted beans ; to 
say nothing of the manipulation of Dorset but- 
ter, for which he had-a peculiar gift—only to 
be developed in a wider sphere than Chickfield, 
where the prejudices and narrow-mindedness of 
his customers stifled every aspiration of genius. 

They went. Rick Redmayne stood upon the 
pier at Gravesend and saw the great ship fade 
into a speck on the blue horizon, and felt that 
on this side of the world he was now alone— 
with his daughter. 

The year had well-nigh come to an end before 
the yeoman’s courage and confidence in himself 
wore out; but in the dreary December days, aft- 
er so many futile efforts, so many false hopes, he 
did at last begin to lose faith in his own power 
to find his child or his child’s seducer, and to cast 
about him for help. From the first he had kept 
his own counsel—telling no one his grief, asking 
no aid from sage advisers by way of friendship or 
profession. He wanted to keep his daughter’s 
secret inviolate—his daughter’s name from the 
breath of scandal. No one but those of his own 
household knew the address of his London lodg- 
ing—a darksome second floor in a street near the 
Strand—or the nature of the business that de- 
tained him in London. He had paid all his 
debts, and shaken hands with his creditors and 
thanked them for their forbearance; had seen 
little more of his Kingsbury friends or acquaint- 
ance since his return from Australia. So far 
as it was possible he held himself aloof from all 
who had ever known him. Finally, however, 
after six months wasted in vain endeavors to dis- 
cover some trace of his lost daughter, the convic- 
tion came slowly home to him that his own brave 
heart and strong arm were not enough for the 
work he had to do. He went to a solicitor—a 
man who had arranged some small business mat- 
ters for him occasionally—and put a case hypo- 
thetically, as if in the interest of a friend. 

A young woman was missing, had run away 
from home to be married, and had never been 
heard of since. What steps should the father 
take ? 

Mr. Smoothey, the solicitor—Smoothey and 
Gabb, Gray’s Inn Place—rubbed his chin medi- 
tatively, 





** How long has the young woman been miss- 
ing?” he asked. 

‘* Thirteen months.” 

**A long time. Your friend should have gone 
to work sooner.” 

‘*My friend has been at work for the last six 
months.” 

Mr. Smoothey looked at his client sharply from 
under pent-house-like pepper-and-salt-colored eye- 
brows, and suspected the real state of the case. 

** What has he been doing during that time ?” 
he inquired. 

“Looking for his daughter every where: in 
public places, churches, theatres, parks, streets, 
omnibuses, shops, up.and down, here and there, 
from morning till night, till his body has grown 
as weary as his heart; day after day, week aft- 
er week, month after month, without rest or res- 

ite.’ 

“*Pshaw!” cried the lawyer, impatiently. 
**Your friend might live in one street and his 
daughter in the next for a twelvemonth, and the 
two never come across each other. The man 
must be mad. To look fora girl in London, 
without any plan or system; why, the proverbi- 
al needle in a hay-stack must be an easy find 
compared to that. Your friend must be daft, 
Redmayne.” 

‘* He has had enough trouble to make him so,” 
the farmer answered, quietly. 

‘“‘1’m heartily sorry for him. But to go to 
work in that ad captandum way, instead of 
getting good advice at the outset! In the first 
place, how does he know that his daughter is in 
London? How does he know that she isn’t in 
New York ?” - 

‘*He has some reason to suppose that she is 
in London. The man who is suspected of tempt- 
ing her away is a man who lives in London.” 

** But, bless my soul, if your friend knows the 
man who ran away with the girl, he can surely 
find her by applying to the man.” 

‘*The man who is suspected denies any 
knowledge of my daughter—” 

Richard Redmayne stopped suddenly, and red- 
dened to the temples. 

“The murder’s out,” he said. ‘‘It’s m 
daughter who’s missing, Mr. Smoothey. You'll 
keep my secret, of course. I want to shield her 
from slander by-and-by, when I take her home.” 

**T guessed as much before you'd said half a 
dozen words about the business,” remarked the 
lawyer, in a friendly, reassuring tone; ‘‘ your 
face was too earnest for a man who’s talking of 
a friend’s affairs. The more candid you are 
with me the better I can help you.” 

On this Rick Redmayne told his story, as 
briefly as it could be told, while the lawyer list- 
ened, with a grave and not unsympathetic coun- 
tenance. 

‘*Have you any grounds for supposing that 
there would be no marriage—that this Mr. Wal- 
gry would deceive your daughter?” he asked, 
when he had heard all. 

‘** Only the fact of my daughter’s silence. If 
—if all had been well, she would have hardly 
left her father in doubt as to her fate. My poor 
child knew how well I loved her. And then a 
man who meant to act honestly would scarcely 
steal a girl away from hér home like that.” 

‘*The manner of the business and the girl’s 
silence look bad, I admit,” replied Mr. Smooth- 
ey. ‘‘Her letter stated that they were to be 
married in London, you say—you might give me 
a copy of that letter, by-the-way. Have you 
made any attempt to discover whether such a 
marriage took place ?” 

‘© How could I do that ?” 

‘* Advertise for information on the subject, 
offering a reward to parish clerks, registrars, and 
such-like.” 

‘* What! and blazon my girl’s dishonor to the 
world ?” 

Mr. Smoothey smiled ever so faintly at this 
—as if the world at large were interested in the 
fate of a Kentish yeoman’s daughter. 

“*You could hardly advertise without making 
the girl’s name public, certainly,” he said; ‘‘ and 
that might do her mischief in the future. The 
written word remains. Put an advertisement in 
to-morrow’s Times about Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
and the odds are five to one it may crop up as 
evidence against Tom, Dick, or Harry at the 
other end of the world forty years hence. Upon 
my word, Mr. Redmayne, I can’t see that you 
have any resource open to you except to put your- 
self in the hands of one of these private-inquiring 

le.” 

‘* My brother Jim did that, and no good came 
out of it.” 

‘* Never mind what your brother did. I know 
a man who can help you, if any one can; as 
sharp a fellow as there is to be found in London. 
He served his articles with me, and practiced as 
a solicitor for nine years in a small town in the 
west of England; took to drinking, and went 
altogether to the bad; then came up to London, 
and set up as a private inquirer. He drinks still, 
but has some method in his madness, and can 
do more work in his own particular line than any 
other man I ever met with. I'll have him here 
to meet you, if you like, to-morrow morning, and 
we can talk the business over together.” 

**T suppose I can’t do better than put myself 
in your hands,” Richard Redmayne said, gloom- 
ily. ‘‘I reckoned upon finding my girl myself; 
but I’m sick at heart. I feel as if a few months 
more of this work would make an end of me.” 

Mr. Smoothey suggested that fathers and 
daughters are in the hands of Providence, and 
that things must not be looked at in this man- 
ner. 

“‘ What!” cried Rick; ‘‘do you want me to 
think that my child and I are like two pieces 
upon a chess-board, to be moved this way or that, 
with no power of our own to shape our lives? 
I tell you, man, I will find her, will save her, 
will take her from the villain who stole her away 








from me!” 





** May God prosper your endeavors, my good 
friend!” said the lawyer, piously; ‘‘ but that is 
hardly a Christian way of looking at the ques- 
tion.” 

‘*T have never been a Christian since I came 
home to England and found my daughter miss- 
ing,” answered Richard Redmayne. 

He met Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer, at 
Messrs. Gabb and Smoothey’s office early next 
morning. Mr. Kendel was a tall, bony man of « 
about forty, with dark close-cut hair, a long red 
nose, a coal-black eye of fiery brightness, glitter- 
ing as that of the Ancient Mariner, a clean-shav- 
en visage, a good black coat, and as respectable 
an appearance as could coexist with the aforesaid 
red nose; a clever-looking man, in whose hands 
Richard Redmayne felt himself a very child. 

He jotted down two or three memoranda in a 
little black-bound note-book, and then snapped 
the snap thereof with the air of a man who saw 
his way to the end of the business. 

‘* If a marriage took place in London, I shall 
have the evidence of it in a week,” he said. ‘‘If 
any where in England, I pledge myself to know 
all about it within a fortnight.” And on this the 
council broke up, Mr. Smoothey having done 
nothing but take snuff and look ineffably wise 
during the consultation. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Kendel wrote 
to Richard Redmayne, stating that to the best 
of his belief. no marriage between Miss Grace 
Redmayne and any individual whatever had been 
celebrated within the British dominions since 
last November twelvemonth. He had put the 
business into good hands on the Continent, and 
hoped shortly to be able to speak as definitely 
with regard to any foreign marriage which might 
or might not have been contracted. In the 
mean time he was hunting for information about 
Mr. Walgry, but as yet had not been able to get 
on the track of any person of that name answer- 
ing to the description of the suspected party. 

Richard flung the letter from him in a rage. 

‘* Easy enough to tell me what he can’t find 
out,” he muttered to himself, moodily. ‘‘Jim 
was about right; these fellows are no good.” 

He left Mr. Kendel’s letter unanswered, and 
went on with his own unsystematic wanderings : 
now in the remotest purlieus of the east, or in 
the haunts of sailors at Wapping and Ratcliff 
Highway; now among half-deserted western 
squares, whose denizens were spending their 
Christmas holidays at pleasant country houses. 
He sat in sparsely filled theatres, indifferent to, 
nay, hardly conscious of, what he saw, but peer- 
ing into every dusky corner of the house, with 
the faint hope of seeing the sweet pale face ha 
was looking for. 

Christmas came and went. Richard Red- 
mayne heard the joy-bells clamoring from half 
a hundred London steeples, and that was all. 
Christmas—O God! how well he remembered 
Christmas at Brierwood a few years ago, his 
daughter's face radiant among the holly and mis- 
tletoe, the simple pleasures and banquetings, the 
quiet home joys! 

‘*Shall we ever sit beside that hearth again ?” 
he wondered ; ‘‘ we together, my girl and I?” 

Bitter as this ignorance of his child’s fate had 
been to him, a bitterer knowledge was to come. 
One bleak morning in January, about five weeks 
after his introduction to Mr. Kendel, the office 
boy from Gabb and Smoothey brought him a 
brief note, requesting his immediate presence in 
Gray’s Inn Place. 

He followed promptly on the heels of the 
messenger, and was shown straight into Mr. 
Smoothey’s office. The lawyer was standing on 
his hearth-rug warming himself, with a solemn 
aspect. Mr. Kendel was seated by the table 
with a short file of newspapers before him. 

** You have got some news for me,” Richard 
Redmayne cried, eagerly, going straight up to 
the private inquirer. 

**Do not be in a hurry, my dear Mr. Red- 
mayne,” the lawyer said, soothingly. ‘‘ There is 
news: Kendel has made a discovery, as he sup- 
poses; but the fact in question, if it does concern 
you, is of the saddest nature. I am bound to 
bid you prepare your mind for the worst.” 

““My God!” cried Richard Redmayne. ‘‘ It 
is the thing I have thought and dreamed of a 
hundred times. My daughter has destroyed 
herself!” 

‘*Not so bad as that. Pray sit down; calm 
yourself. We may be mistaken.” 

‘‘The date is the same,” said Kendel, gravely. 
‘* Miss Redmayne left home on the 11th No- 
vember.” 

‘*Was your daughter a sufferer from heart- 
disease, Mr. Redmayne ?” 

‘*No—certainly not, to my knowledge. But 
her mother died of it; dropped down dead at 
four-and-twenty years of age. Why do you 
beat about the bush? Is my daughter dead ?” 

*¢ We have some reason to fear as much; but 
I repeat we may be mistaken. The fact of the 
two events occurring on the same date might be 
a mere coincidence. You had better read those 
paragraphs, Kendel. Let Mr. Redmayne know 
the worst.” 

Mr. Kendel turned over the papers rather 
nervously. He was accustomed to be employed 
in painful affairs; but this seemed to him more 
painful than the common run of family troubles. 
Richard Redmayne’s listening face, white to the 
lips, told of no common agony. 

‘¢Tt appears,” he began, in a quiet, business- 
like way, ‘‘ that Miss Redmayne left her home 
early on the morning of the 11th November. 
From that hour to this nothing has been heard 
ofher. Now, having occasion some days ago to 
look through a file of newspapers in relation to 
another case I have on hand, I came upon the 
notice of an inquest held on a young lady who 
died suddenly on that day—a young lady whose 
Christian name was Grace, and whose age was 
nineteen ; a young lady who had arrived in the 
neighborhood of London from the country within 
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- an ancient beldam, with one shoulder higher than 
the other. 

“‘T helped ’em lay her out, poor dear!” she 
mumbled, when Richard questioned her about 
the young lady who had died suddenly: in that 
house’a little:more than a year ago.. ‘‘Such a 
| .pretty creetur’, with lovely auburn hair down to 

er waist... I never see her alive, though I was 
here when the gentleman took the house.” 
’ ‘You saw him, then ?” Richard cried, eagerly. 

‘*T should think I did. I sor him arter’she 
was: dead. .Oh,:so gashly, pale—paler than the 
corpse a’most, and so orful quiet. Ah, it was a 


house, it was-for his young wife, he said ;, when 
the ingquiss come, it was his sister. Whatever. 
she was, he, was precious fond.of her.: I was in 
the house till a hour before they came, helping 
the servants to finish the cleanin’ and such-like ; 
and to see the things as he’d sent in—flowers, 
and -hot-house fruit, and partials of all sorts; 
birds, and a pianer that was a perfeck pictur’ 
only to look at. Yes, whoever she was, he was 
rare and fond of her.” 

‘*May the memory of her cling to him to his 
dying day,” muttered Rick Redmayne, ‘‘ poison 
his life, and blight him on his death-bed!”’ 


\imprecation. . She went on mumbling about the 
‘*sweet young creetur’.” 

: ‘* What was the man like?” Mr. Redmayne 
PAE Sf S ‘ asked her presently, 

: BS *“Mr. Walsh?” 

“*Yes, Mr. Walsh.” 

‘*Rather.a handsome man. Tall and straight 
and dark—not so young as she was by ten year 
or more, but a fine-lookin’ man.” . 

‘* Do you know what became of him after the 
inquest ?” 

**No more than the babe unborn. He paida 
month’s rent, packed up all the silk dresses and 
slippers and such-like into a big portmenter, had 
it put on the top of a keb, and rode away with 
it, (The kebman as took him would know where 
he went—none of us knowed.” 

“And .you don’t know where. the cabman 
came from, I suppose?” - | 

“Lord, no, Sir, he was fetched promiscuous. 
Mr. Walsh paid for every think liberal , paid the 
¢gok and ’ouse-maid their month, and paid me; 
paid the undertaker—it were a very genteel fa- 
neral, mourning-coach and pair, and feathers on 
‘the ‘earse ; paid every body, and nobody ast him 
no questions. But it was,a queer set-out for all 
that; and there must have been somethink to 
mag! that pore young creetur’ go off dead like 
that.” 

‘*Something,” muttered Richard; ‘‘yes—only 
a broken heart. She discovered that she had 
trusted a villain, and the discovery killed her. 
The story's plain engngh. 5 
= ; his to himself rather than to the crone,. whos 
\ : dull ears did, however, distinguish those two 
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“HE CAME AT LAST TO A BROAD SLAB OF POLISHED GRAY GRANITE,” 


an hour of her death. Shall I read you the ac- 
count of the inquest ?” ° 
stYes.” 


The word came with a strange muffled sound 
from dry white lips. 

Mr. Kendel read first one paragraph, and then 
two or three others, from different papers. One 
was more diffuse than the rest, a small weekly 
paper published at Highgate. ‘This gave a de- 
tailed account of the inquest—headed, ‘‘ Sad 
and sudden Death of a young Lady”—and dwelt 
on the beauty of the deceased with the penny-a- 
liner’s flourish. 

*“‘'The man called himself Walsh,” Richard 
Redmayne said at last, ‘and describes the girl 
as his sister.” 

‘* He would be likely to suppress his real name 
under such painful circumstances, and to conceal 
his real relation with the young lady. Mind, 
I don't say that this poor girl must needs have 
been your daughter—coincidences are common 
enough in this life; but the Christian name, the 
age, the date, all agree. Even the initial is the 
same—Walgry, Walsh. Come, Mr. Redmayne, 
it is a hard thing to trace your daughter’s steps 
only to find the track broken off short by a grave ; 
but not so hard as to find your child, as many a 
man has done, in something worse than the grave.” 

This was quite a burst of sentiment for Mr. 
Kendel; but his heart, not utterly dried up by 
alcohol, was touched by the silent grief of the 
yeoman. ‘That despair, which betrayed itself 
only by the ghastly change in the man's face, 
the altered sound of the man’s voice, was more 
awful than any loud expression of sorrow. 

**Do you consider this clew worth following 
up, Mr. Redmayne ?” 

**Yes, I will follow it, and the murderer of my 
child afterward,” answered the yeoman. 

He sat down at the table by Mr. Kendel’s side, 
and wrote the name of the coroner and some 
particulars of the inquest in his pocket-book. 
The private inquirer watched him curiously, 
wondering a little at the firmness of his hand as 
he wrote. 

**Shall I follow up this affair for you, Mr. 
Redmayne ?” he asked. 

**No; I'll dothat myself. If—if the girl who 
died that day was my daughter, I am the likeli- 
est person to find it out; but if I fail, I can fall 
back upon your professional skill. You shall be 
paid your own price for what you have done.” 

‘*Thank you, Sir. I wish with all my heart I 
could have brought you pleasanter news. Have 

you any photograph of your daughter, by-the-way? 
hat would help you to settle the question.” 

**Yes; I have her portrait,” answered Rich- 
ard Redmayne, touching his breast. He had 
carried his daughter's picture in his breast pock- 
et all through his Australian wanderings: only 
a rustic photographer's image, a small wistful 
face, which would hardly be taken for the face 





‘age. All his dreams of the future were over; 





; RU Eee bey words, ‘* broken heart.” 
se Diy Broken ‘art? Yes, pore dear,” she whined, 
‘that's gzackly what the ’ouse-maid says, while 


; : rae we was a-smoothing out her beautiful hair: 
of a beautiful woman, color, life, expression—so 3, : 


much that made the beauty of the original being 
wanting in this pale reflection. 

It was settled, therefore, that Mr. Redmayne 
should go to Highgate himself, hunt up the cor- 
oner, and follow the clew afforded by those news- 
paper paragraphs as far as it might lead him. 

He went, found the coroner, and the doctor 
who had been called in at Hillside Cottage, 
when Grace lay dead in her lover’s arms. From 
this latter he obtained a close description of the 
dead girl—the fair oval face, small nose and- 
mouth, a little mole just under the rounded chin, 
the reddish-auburn hair. : 

There was no doubt it was his Grace. He 
had tracked her to the end of her brief pilgrim- 


the fair home in which they were to have begun: 
a new life together, all the plans and hopes 
which had buoyed him up during that weary 
period of waiting, were done with now. Alas! 
whatever life they two were to share lay beyond 
the stars! Upon earth his search had ended. 

‘Except for the man who: murdered her,” 
Rick Redmayne said to himself. ‘God grant 
that I may live long enough to be ever with him !” 

He went to the house in which his darling 
died. ‘There had been more: than one set of 
tenants since that November day ; but the cot- 
tage was vacant again, and a board advertising 
the fact of its emptiness was up in the neat 
little front garden: ‘‘ Inquite of Mr. Selby, 
house agent, Kentish Town ; or within.” 

Richard Redmayne went in, saw thé little 
drawing-room where she had fallen, struck with 
death ; the pretty bed-chamber above where they 
had laid her in her last quiet slumber. He 
looked at these things with an anguish beyond 
tears—beyond passion, or curses even—although 
deep in his heart there was something bitterer 
than a curse against her betrayer. 

‘¢ Perhaps that man-Kendel was right,” he 
said to himself as he stood by the white-curtained 
bed, on which he could fancy her lying in death’s 
awful stillness with her hands folded on her breast ; 
‘* perhaps it was better she should die than live to 
be what that villain meant to make her. ‘Thank 
God she never was his mistress! thank God death 
came between them! And yet to have had my 
girl again—even a faded flower—to have watched 
the pale face grow bright again; to have made 
a new life for her in a new world—O God! how 
sweet that would have been!” 

He thought of Bulrush Meads; those fertile 
slopes and valleys, the silver water-courses and 
forest background—all their glory gone now ; 
thought of the place as he had pictured it from 
the first, with that central figure, the child of 
his love. Without it what availed those green 
pastures, those crystal streams? what were they 


queer .set-out. altogether! When he took the. 


The crone was too deaf to hear this smothered. 
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‘There was somethink as he told her—a some. 
think as he said to her soon after she came in— 
as broke her pore ’art;’ and that ’ouse-maid 
spoke the Gospel truth. It might be a diseased 
’art—there’s no ‘gainsaying the doctor; but it 
were a broken one into the bargain.” 

‘Two hours later on the same afternoon, when 
the winter daylight was growing gray. and thie 
Richard Redmayne stood alone in Hetheridge 
church-yard—a very quiet resting-place, remote 
although within fifteen miles of London, the 
burial- ground belonging to a village that lay 
off the main road, away from the beaten tracks 
of mankind—an unambitious grave-yard, where 


there were no splendid monuments, only an air 


of supreme repose. 

**'There will be no stone to mark where she 
lies, I reckon,” Mr. Redmayne said to himself. 
bitterly, as he, walked slowly to and fro among 
the humble head-stones, ‘* A man would hardly 
set up a memorial of his sin.” 

He was mistaken. Not in a nameless grave 
did Grace Redmayne slumber. He came at last 
to a broad slab of polished gray granite, with an 
inscription in three short lines ; 

GRACE. 
Died November 11, 186-, aged 19, 
: Engv, rnev! 


Her epitaph could hardly have been briefer: 
and thus her story closed—with a tombstone, 

**T wonder where he will be buried when his 
time comes?” thought Rick Redmayne; ‘for 
as there is a God above us, if ever we two meet 
face to face, I shall kill him!” ~ 

And he meant it. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 








THE CONFIDANTE. 


A tetrer, Lucy? for me to read? 
Ah! tell-tale blushes, what secret now? 
I am but teasing. There, never heed, 
Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 


Yes, as I thought. "Tis the old, old tale: 
He loves you; dreams of you night and day ; 

With. hope he brightens, with dread turns pale. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings gay. 


‘ Love lives: forever, if heart-born—real ; 


But fades like the roses I’ve now just clipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal, 
‘Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 


To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 
To me, once cheated, there’s:room for doubt ; 

You, sister, could give him your love sans stint— 
What ? tears and trembling ? a dawning pout ? 


Well, darling, believe then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun; 

He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught ; 
I-would not darken new light begun. 


His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds: in each sentence. Ah, Lucy, live 

Long in the love that can never wing, 
Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 








but a desert waste without Grace? 
An old woman was taking care of the house, 
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THE BURMESE.EMBASSADORS 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


ERY friendly relations exist between the 
governments of Burmah and England; and 
recently, with a view of still further strengthen- 
ing these relations, and of allowing some of his 
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chief men to witness with their own e es. the 
big of European civilization, his mt 

ajesty Sent an embassy to that country. The 
ns: comprising an envoy extraordi- 
land; ae Ministers of state, and a secretary, 
a ed at Dover on the 5th of June from their 

eam-yacht Tyeska Yeen Byan, and proceeded 


to London, 
presents for the queen, among others a beautiful 
bracelet, the gold of which weighs no less than 
seven pounds. Our illustration represents the 
reception given by Queen Victoria to the em- 
bassadors on Friday, the 2Ist of June. The 
moment depicted is when the queen had received 


They brought with them costly | 


R. 


England. The envoy delivered-to the queen a 
letter from his sovereign, which was translated 
by Major M‘Mahon, and which began thus: 
‘*From his great, glorious, and most excellent 
Majesty, King of the Rising Sun, who reigns 
over Burmah, to her most glorious and excellent 
Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 


ent thus describes their personal appearance and 
dress: ‘“‘The Burmese are a fine race of men, 
whose features resemble those of the Tartars. 
They have flat noses, with open nostrils, Chi- 
nese-shaped eyes, and prominent cheek-bones; 
their complexion is copper-colored ; and they 
wear their hair, which is very long, gathered up 
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the letter from the king, and.when the casket 
containing the presents had just been laid at her 
feet by the ‘embassadors. The’ embassy is ac- 
companied by Mr. Edmund Jones, who is the 
agent of the’ Burmese government; and Major 
M ‘Mahon, late political agent at Mandalay, who 
has been appointed to.attend the embassy while in 


Ireland.” As soon as the queen had received 
the presents, and made her acknowledgments 
through Major M‘Mahon, the embassy with- 
drew, and returned to London. On their way to 
England they visited Egypt, Italy, and France, 
where they were extremely well received by the 
different governments. A French correspond- 











in a knot on the top of their heads. The costume 
of the embassadors was composed of a long silk 
tunic with wide sleeves, like those worn by la- 
dies, and a skirt in gold-colored satin. The 
secretaries wore shorter tunics in lilac silk, with 
skirts, some red and others yellow. The head- 
dress was a sort of turban of white China crape.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tarerr.—Black silk is the most serviceable dress to 
get when you can afford only one silk; but a gray silk 
will be more bride-like. Would it not be best for you 
to get the silk black, and have a gray cashmere for a 
morning wedding and traveling dress? The hat can 
be black, with a blue-green wing, and will answer with 
both suits, 

Eoconomy.—Some black velvet ribbon and a little 
black lace will trim your gray silk dress very tastefully. 
The shade is a difficult one to match. 

Vio.er.—Very dark purplish-blue ribbon is the vio- 
let shade, Bows and a sash of it will look well’ with 
your white suits in the daytime, but it is not effect- 
ive by gas-light. Black velvet, or else white ribbon, 
will look best with your evening dresses for second 
mourning. 

Mrs. L. R.—Fruit stains spoil white napkins, hence 
colored napkins are used after eating fruit.—It is un- 
healthy to sleep in a room with growing plants. 

Lavenpex.—The prettiest trimming for your laven- 
der silk is narrow overlapping ruffies of a darker shade. 
Your pale green silk will look best trimmed with ruf- 
fies of iteelf and white lace. Valenciennes lace trims 
silks of pale tints beautifully. Point duchesse lace is 
not a5 much used as last season. 

EicuTeen.—A brown or dark blue foulard suit would 
be pretty for you to wear now and during the fall. 
Make with a basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
side pleatings and bias bands. ‘ 

Mars. Joun.—The traveling suits most worn this 
month are of heavy gray linen made with polonaise 
and single skirt. If you want something handsomer, 
get a brown silk skirt with deep kilt pleating and a 
gray batiste or buff foulard polonaise. You will then 
require a large linen duster to protect your suit. Straw 
round hat and undressed kid gloves. 

Fiouv.—You will find fichu patterns in late Supple- 
ments of the Bazar. 

Country Grrt.—The best traveling wrap for service 
is a good long-shawl, or else a water-proof cloak. Dark 
blue, plum-color, and gray water-proofs are much used 
now, and are more pleasing to the eye than the long- 
worn black cloak. 

A. L. P.—Make your gray and black striped silk by 
the Loose Polonaise paitern illustrated in Bazar No. 
29, Vol. V. Trim the skirt with bfas ruffles, alternating 
with side pleatings. Twenty-five yards of silk are 
enough for your ruffled skirt suit. Ruffles for the 
neck are not abandoned, though collars are more worn 
than at the beginning of the season. The new linen 
collars are the standing English linen collar with the 
points broken over at the throat. The cuffs worn 
with these are of two or three thicknesses of linen, 
made quite wide and flaring toward the wrist. 

Inquirer.—Handkerchief rings are only used on 
full dress occasions to display handsome lace hand- 
kerchiefs. At church, and when on the street, ladies 
use plain handkerchiefs of fine linen, hem-stitched, 
with an embroidered monogram or initials in a cor- 
ner. These are not meant for ornament, and are kept 
in the pocket or in a chatelaine bag attached to the 
belt. 

A Vittace Grmu.—Trim your striped batiste polo- 
naise with a gathered or a side-pleated ruffie three or 
four inches wide, or else use écru guipure lace. Cer- 
tainly you can with propriety wear the curls that-are 
80 becoming. 

Bianouz.—Try oxalic acid for removing stains. 
Dip a sponge in the acid and touch the stains lightly 
with it. Trim your green silk with alternate pleatings 
of paler green and of Swiss muslin. White shoes with 
bluck toes and heels are not worn here. 

Norro.x.—You will find directions for point Russe 
work usually in the Supplements in which patterns 
of such work are given. 

Mes. L. D. M.—It is best to make flounces of wash 
goods straight, whether striped or not. Striped stuffs 
that are not to be washed should always be bias. 

8. T. H.—A striped percale suit made by loose polo- 
naise pattern will cost from $10 to $15, according to 
the quality of material and quantity of trimming. 
You can probably buy a ready-made suit for less 
than $10. 

Mrs. D. H. K.—A glossy black alpaca or mohair of 
good quality would be sufficiently dressy, if well made, 
for a shopping and afternoon dress for the fall. Make 
it with a loose polonaise by pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 29, Vol. V., and trim with overlapping folds 
and side pleatings. The description of a Byzantine 
dress in Bazar No, 32, Vol. V., will be a good model 
for you. 

Mrs. T. 8. C.—Garments made by the Sacque and 
Cape pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V., will 
be worn next winter. 

E.ta A.—Get a demi-lustrous black faille; make 
with plain Marguerite polonaise, or else with basque 
and short over-skirt. Trim with deep kilt pleating, or 
else with lapping folds two inches wide, and set on in 
clusters of three. Edge the basque with lace, and 
have a lace spiral down the back.—It is not considered 
good manners to rest your elbow on the table while 
eating. 

Jane L.—You will find fichu patterns in the Supple- 
ment of Bazar Nos, 80 and 82, Vol. V. 

Praours.—The Supplement of Bazar No. 4, Vol. IV., 
contains a pattern of hood and scarf that will probably 
suit you. You can get a soft ottoman reps, white 
with gay Roman stripes; but a solid-colored cash- 
mere, pearl-color, gray, écru, or blue, richly braided 
and fringed, will be in better taste. 

Boarpine-Sonoor.—See hints above to “‘ Mrs. D. H. 
K.” about making a black alpaca. Talmas and man- 
telets will be worn for wraps. Read Madame Ray- 
mond’s letters from Paris in late numbers of the Ba- 
zar for further information. Put spirals of lace on 

your black velvet sacque. 

Miss M. A.—Your plan for making your black chal- 
lie dress is 

Evaue,—Friz your front hair and surmount it with a 
crown braid. Braid the back in plaits of three tresses 
and wind it around your head. 

Mrs. A.—A widow should not be expected to return 
calls or attend even the most informal parties for at 
least a year after her husband’s death. 

Jone Bua.—If you would get some darker green 
silk and make alternate ruffles of the two shades on 
the skirt, a short apron, and a vest of the darker silk, 


Mas. E. C.—Read answer just given “‘Mre. W. H 
A.” Shorten the skirt of your merino to walking 
length. With the pieces left over and your extra 
two yards make an apron over-skirt of simple shape. 
Trim both skirts with bias velvet or gros grain. 

M. E. G.—The Bazar has given instructions in the 
art of making wax-flowers. We can supply you with 
back numbers for ten cents a copy. 

Lizz1e.—Make your brown gros grain with a basque, 
a simple apron-front over-skirt merely hemmed, an 
an untrimmed skirt. ° 
Ne.im M.—Your sample of gray mohair is scarcely 
thick enough for a traveling dress to be worn in Octo- 
ber and afterward. Get a heavier gray material, em- 


hat, with a greenish-blue wing on the left side. Gray 
kid gloves. eigen sh haere ale scar 
quiet morning wedding than the blue Japanese 
you mention, Make it by the Loose Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V. 





Our Favoritz Szwive Maournz.—The cheapest ra 


best machine now manufactured for 

is probably the New Wilson. use 

no other. It works with equal facility on m' wool- 
flannel,and leather. Itdoes 


iy 

lemand an incessant sto) re to 

find out where the difficulty is. There is no diticulty. 
ells, tucks, on 


work 





dies, nor slip, nor pu 
the Wilson Sewing M: 


thin, 
also for sale in all other cities in the U. 8.—[Com.] 





Facts ror tHE Lapies. — Mrs. Tuos. L. 
Smiru, Wellsville, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine eleven years 
without any repairs, and one needle—No. 2— 
for nearly five years. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Coreate & Co. have for years been developing the 
manufacture of fine toilet soaps. The standard reached 
in this branch of work is remarkable. The CasuMERE 
Bovauet Soar is offered to the public as combining 
the excellences of all good soaps.—[Com.] 











Tur American: Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
polahing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repreton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 














the means of the newly-in- 


Copying Waert.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting om of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 








WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILGIN ERY 


STRAW GOODS 


607 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


? 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 









HVAT 


ss |: 
A by a dose or two of 


Y THE 
WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 
, Come ae ae miinideelly, Coan the tntectine 


x nately, all 
stomach, the bowels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden ch: 
of temperature, or unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 


to which each one 
disturbances of the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest of al 
Thashten at henithntul invigquensl ond otemnct vote rh 


venting fever and congestion. 


Cy invaluable as a means of pre- 
The genuine article may be had of all drug, ote 





Library Edition 
MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies. The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husbarid. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages, —Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life.—The Fairy Book.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid.—The Woman's 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 








Harper's new edition of Mrs, Mulock-Craik’s works 
is so desirable for the lib that it must have a gen- 
eral —— amon, —— ies, = mgd are - 

muinely » 80 m - ice an 
pace tbe. oodn 80 ay and whitely pure, 
yet:so and in g, that it is cause for grati- 
tude they are published by the house which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the coun- 

Correspondence Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 


Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
=” Harper & Broruenrs will send any of their works 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 













mm DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
im °* Premium Safety’? Oil, 
=m fire test 150°. ‘This oil 
will not explode or ignite 
broken.”— 
ag me, Sold by all 
dealers in the U.S. Ad- 
fag dress 
5 DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





known citizens. For Catalogue, &c., address 


FINE ARTS. 


QUITE A SENSATION.—Have you seen the recent, rare, and unrivaled CHROMOS of the N.Y. Art- 
Pub. Co.? Their Flowers on Silver Ground; their Group of Ferns on Gold; their Paul 
Lake Adirondac; their Classic Copies from Marble—these are some of their artistic subjects that no person 
of taste and culture can afford to be without. Their publications are highly commended by some of our best- 


and Virginia; their 


CHAS. H. LYON, sows of the N. Y. Art-Pub. Co., 


1 Pearl St., N. ¥.—P. O. Box 3332. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEERERS, thee, 


LADIES’ *suozs” 


AT’ POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam: 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds ofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 


in every variety. 
L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 

















you would havea handsome suit. The pol , how- 
ever, and guipure edge you suggest are also in good 
taste. A dark gray cashmere polonaise would also be 
stylish with it. 

F.—That part of the blouse-waist below the belt 
should not be visible. The over-skirt is put on last, 
and conceals the lower part of the blouse by being fast- 
ened over it. 

Mrs. W. H. A.—Make a black alpaca dress by pat- 
tern of loose polonaise walking suit, and trim with 
clusters of bias folds, each two inches wide, and three 
in a eluster, 








CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 21st year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Biss, 





Hepegr Puants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts, 








MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE © 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent Fee. 
id by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


NTS. 


R 








No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 

A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 

SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical 
wonder. Magnifies 10,000 times, revealing the count- 
less thousands of the hidden beauties of ’3 minute 
creation. As a gift to a friend or a child it has no 
equal, never losing its interest. We challenge the 
world to produce its equal for the price. It should be 
in every family circle and school, being simplified and 
adapted to popular as well as scientific use; and every 
lover of nature, physician, botanist, ent logist, &c., 
‘should have it. ice only $275. Agents wanted. 
Sent —— ¥ mail, on receipt of price. 

Address .F. HUNTER & C ., Hinsdale, N. H. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &ec. 











NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. By Grorce 
Exot, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” ‘‘Felix Holt, the Radical,” 
**Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
per vol. (Vol. I. now ready.) 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By Antuony Troops, Author of ‘The 
Warden,” ‘‘Barchester Towers,” ‘ Orle 
Farm,” ‘‘Small House at Allington,” &c. 
oa 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Casuet 
Hoey, Author of ‘A House of Cards,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50'cents. 








OMBRA. By Mrs. Ot1pHant, Author of ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘* Agnes,” ‘‘ The Laird of 
Norlaw,” ‘‘Brownlows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Ww. Frace, Author of 
‘*Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 








ALBERT LUNEL. Bythelate Lorp Brovan- 
AM. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. By Cuartes Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O’Malley,” &c.. Tllus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





POOR MISS FINCH. By Wikre Cottivs, 
Author of ‘*The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Moon- 
stone,” ‘* Man and Wife,” ‘* Armadale,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 





CECIL’S TRYST. By James Payn, Author 
of ‘*Carlyon’s Year,” ‘‘ Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest,” ‘*Won—Not Wood,” ‘Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘* One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Rosiy- 
son, Author of ‘True to Herself,” ‘‘For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MAUD MOHAN. By Annie Txomas, Author 
of ‘‘ Denis Donnie,” ‘“‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Playing 
for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francitton. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


PATTY. By Karuarine S. Macquorp, Au- 
thor of ‘* Rookstone.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





FAIR TO SEE. By L. W. M. Lockuart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Ele- 
gant and Cheap. With Characteristic Illus- 
trations. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Il- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


e@~ Harere & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


New England 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, and 
offers Better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any 
similar Institution. Fifteen Dollars per a 
the highest charge in any department. bio Pe og 
lege of Music of Univers bai 
connected with it under the same general nen pay  en 
Situations procured. Fall Term opens? null 
day, September 16. Circulars containing 
information mailed free upon applicetion to — 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and — 
EY Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, an 

















| full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srznoge, Brattle 10, Ves 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


the most — and the most economical ever pro- 


cutting up material, at the same 
that is-dectrable with fashion and 


From this pe may be se- 


above catalogue sent to any ad 
charge. In this cai e will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Rread the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, —- embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., ib 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not — furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


D 


543 Broadway, New York. 
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YEAST 


a Xe)',4 2) = 


IS THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 
IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED, 


In Tins of Ib. ‘ . 
wrigns ° ¥ \b., 4g Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Ibs., FULL 





Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for “‘DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 
Established 1858. 


Book AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
ed States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers will ublish in a few days a work on Califor- 
po eo rg — —_ that apply soon 
TO le em) - 

ticulars, aa P aon ployment. For further par. 
AVERY BILL, Care of Harrer & Broruers, 

Franklin Square, New York. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 
THE STRUGGLE OF °72. 
‘ A Granp Cuanor, Nothing ever offered like it be- 


ore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Literature. 
snte, address Union Pusiisuine Co., Chicago, ill, 














WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 


with prickin 
fingers, strainin 
fopeniett ana i 
imperfect and ir- 
SS regu - worked 


weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
aid, 
rs ae cents. 
bata — wanted tor this and other useful arti- 


cles, ress GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
3 Hartford, Conn. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
















A DOMESTIC 


LIFETIME.” 


’ Address ; 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
66 RICKS AND Don't be foolish. Avoid being 
TRAPS,” swindled by at once subscribing 
for the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.” Only 75 cts. a year, 


and superb chromo free. Specimens,6 cts. Address 
“Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. ue 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetrincre, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 











The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Trave. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” a pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just — is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books, 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘‘ Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





Pus.isuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ga Harper & Brorures will send the above work by 





A 
Phila, ‘a., or Springfield, Mass. 





ARPER’S PERIODICALS free for one 

year, in connection with our Art Publications. 
Send for Circular, to the address of our advertisement, 
“Fine Arts,” on the foregoing page. 


CAUTION! 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue “ink, of 
Baxzon Lir- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 


and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 

will please take notice and . ° 
ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprn ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accwracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIER BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. 


LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK... 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 


to ¥r 








NOMI ONO isdindac daddsunenacdasasase nas éeasee " 
OY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from & (0 16 VOGER- OI)... cccccccccccccces * $3 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
a Smeanees POLONAISE WALKING 
i Gdnematatdgduadsdddiaddadadhdgucedes a 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
oak eee eseeae * 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SSPE AOME acdc cacacdsasndeteracaecce * 46. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * & 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... *@ 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 


Vol. V. 


Chemise, and Drawers)..........0e..ceceeee e.¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Wallies GRIGG 6 5 oo cccds ccncdsStens cosas 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “35 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... <f 
ARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ENCE SUT. Witt COM goo oa ewes cccccccsccce a 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... bade | 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...........csccccees “ 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
po SO eee ia 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
SUN bis cc cddaccundandadcdxsanacandansacee<s See 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 


se me oh receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please suaeity ae Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose, 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 
Send ford 
toBENJ. O, 





Wm. 
KELLY, 
Philadel, 





Are You Musical? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. + Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 











mail, pos id, to any part of the United States 
on recip eB ™ atin 5 








The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail,. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


There is no ne Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more — 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homeste: 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 





te New Subscribers will be supplied with Harrer's 
Magazine from the commencement of Cuaries Reaper's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November,-1872—making StxTEEN 
Nusprrs—ror Four Dotiars. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high a" in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its —— alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
= = personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 


e' 
There never was any paper — that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Maaaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 





Harrrr's Magazine, Harrer’s Werk ty, and Harper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEFKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Supssoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will.be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrRMs FOR ADVERTISING IN HarRpER’s PERIOPICALS, 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 












case, prepaid to any 
‘ry one. Order 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
? We answer—It costa 


which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


. - . hants, &c. (some of whom 


Mere 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





TS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
AS for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 





Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 


G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[ Aveusr 31, 1879, 











FACETIZ. 


Some people pretend that 
our mother Eve belonged 
to the High-Church, is 
is quite wrong, for Adam 
called her Eve-angelical. 
Perhaps she chan after 
they quarreled. 


———— 

Love is described as very 
much like a Scotch plaid-- 
all “ stuff,” and much cross- 


Who are the most dis- 
contented of all trades- 
men ?— Blacksmiths; for 
their bellows and blows are 
always going, and they are 
striking for wages the 
year round. 


—_————— 

A reporter, in depicting a 
wreck at sea, says that no 
jess than thirteen unfortu- 
nates bit the dust. 


Ee 

“Here, waiter,” said a 

entleman as he was about 
eaving a hotel, “‘here’s 
twenty-five cents for you. 
I give it to hey because you 
have attended to my fire so 
well.” 

“Thanks, your honor! 
May you live long, and may 
I have the making of your 
fires hereafter |” 


—_~._——— 
Queen Elizabeth always 
displayed her worst tem- 
er in her best clothes, 
he was then dreadfully 
ruffled. 


——_~.——— 

Opp Aqatn.—It was the 

first pair ate the first apple. 
a 


Tryna It On. —Every 
thing will come in useful if 
you keep it seven years, A 
oung lady, merely to put 

is to the- test, has de- 
rived herself of a new 
ress, and purchased a plain 
gold ring. 
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Our sage says it is with 

mn §6bachelors as with old wood 

h —it is hard to get them 

m started, but when they do 

take flame they burn pro- 
digiously. 


———_.___—__—_. 
Some women have no 
memory; when they want 
to remember a thing they 
should write it down and 
3 — it on the looking- 


cana 





wie Rerio or toe Firt.—A 
S lady widowed by the Chi- 
cago conflagration has been 
recently remarried, Her 
second husband calls her 

. his relic of the late fire. 


a 
636s Aman is not like a chick- 
Mm en—the older he gets the 
tenderer he becomes. All 
young ladies please note! 


> 

A gentleman inquired of 
w 2 enter’s boy, ‘My 
mm lad, when will this job you 

have on hand be done ? 
} the honest boy, artlessly. 
, “It’s a day job, and it will 
depend upon how soon the 
overnor has another or- 

er.” ; 

A countryman saw the 
skeleton of a donkey in a 
SX local museum. ‘How odd 
‘ = without flesh !” he 


a 
To Rowrrs.—Can a dead 
\S_ man steer his own corse ? 


——————_—__—_——. 
After all, what, more is 
there in falling in love than 
dropping on one’s knees ? 


———— 
Hardly any play would 
be well supported without 
Why is love like a pota- 


Aangs (entering). “‘Oh; how Nice and Cool you must Feel, Grandmamma dear! Why mayn’t 7 wear a Low Body like you and Aunt Methusela?” to?— Because it becomes 
GranpMAMMaA. “My dear Agnes, what Nonsense! Why, you’re scarcely more than a mere Child! You'd look a perfect Fright!” _ less by pa(i)ring. 
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O FASHION! HOW FICKLE ART THOU! 


